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MOSQUITO EXTERMINATION 


New Jersey Appropriates $350,000 to Drain Breeding Areas—Public Health Endangered—Newark First to 
Act—Elizabeth Also in Line—Methods and Results 


By JOHN B. SMITH, Sc.D., 


New Brun 


MOSQUITOES as nuisances have been known for many 
years; as dangers to public health their recognition is 
comparatively recent. Stretches of seashore and other 
localities otherwise desirable as places of residence have 
been rendered uninhabitable by the insects and property 
values reduced to nothing. So long as their annoying 
features only were recognized the pest was borne with 
such philosophy as could be mustered as something un- 
avoidable, and the suggestion that it might be mitigated 
or entirely removed was ridiculed when first timidly put 
forth. 

When it became known generally that there was another 
feature—that the insects were really dangerous to the 
public health and that not only malarial but pernicious 


fevers were transmitted by them, this attitude changed 
and those interested in sanitary matters began to consider 
whether or not matters might not after all be at least im- 
proved. 


And then it was found by the entomologists 


wick, N. J. 


who looked into the subject that our knowledge of mos- 
quitoes and their habits was of the scantiest and not alto- 
gether accurate. 

The writer was one of the first of those who took up 
the systematic study of the life habits of the insects with 
the object of applying the knowledge practically, and the 
Legislature of the State.of New Jersey was the first to 
provide for a systematic survey of the State to determine 
the feasibility of lessening the mosquito pest. Ten thou- 
sand dollars were provided for that purpose and ex- 
pended under the writer’s direction; afterward twenty 
thousand dollars were provided under a scheme for aid- 
ing individual communities. but this did not produce 
satisfactory results, and only a small part of the money 
was expended. At the last session a careful estimate was 
presented by me and it was shown that a total expendi- 
ture of $350,000 would be sufficient to clear the entire 
shore line of the mosquito breeding areas that were re- 
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sponsible for over 90 per cent. of the mosquitoes in the 
State. The Legislature accepted the estimate and made 
the desired appropriation, which wil!, when available, 
inaugurate an absolutely unique campaign and form the 
most extensive piece of sanitary work attempted by an 
American State. 

How do I expect to accomplish that almost inconceiv- 
able result, and what evidence have | that my schemes 
are practical? Briefly, to the first, my answer is, drainage 
and the utilization of natural enemies; to the second, the 
work already accomplished in New Jersey, on Staten 
Island and on Long Island. 

NEWARK First To Act 

The Board of Health of the city of Newark was the 
first to act officially in an attempt to improve a large 
city, and it made a small appropriation to which I added 
some of the State fund for the purpose of clearing up 
a salt marsh area from which millions of mosquitoes were 
produced annually to worry the citizens. The work was 
done by means of narrow, deep ditches which lowered 
the surface water level by nearly twelve inches and elim- 
inated the shallow pools in which the wrigglers bred. 
It was all absurdly simple and the result was so obvious 
that the committee of the Board at once accepted it. But 
there were 3,500 acres of such marsh land within the 
city limits; could the same result be obtained over all 
this, at a cost possible to the city? My estimate was 
$5,000, which the Board considered incredible, but pro- 
cured from the City Council. A contractor was found 
to accept the task and it was accomplished. The entire 
area was drained and, except in one corner where a broken 
sewer produces a local flooding, there is no breeding 
place left on the marshes. 

On the Shrewsbury River the residents took hold of the 
matter and raised the amount necessary to do the work 
which was laid out for them by one of my assistants. 
The result was that for the two years now past the set- 
tlements on both sides of the river have been practically 
mosquito-free, property has advanced enormously in 
value, and the marshes produce a revenue from the salt 
hay, which can be cut by machine, where formerly it was 
scarcely possible to get on the meadow without top boots 
nor to remove the crop until frost. 

THE SALT MarsH AREA 

Most of the salt marsh area along the Jersey coast is 
quite level, consists of from 6 to 24 inches of turf and 
has a bottom of clayey mud or clay. The turf layer is 
like a huge sponge and the water will run out of it if 
given only half a chance. Therefore we dig a ditch at 
least thirty inches deep and as narrow as possible con- 
sistent with necessary capacity. A ditch of that kind 
starts no vegetation from the bottom and remains open 
indefinitely, even if the grass overhangs or closes it above, 


acting as a real drain. Killifish run up from the creeks 


and dispose of any larve that may get into the ditches. If 
we have a large depressed area we simply drain to a deep- 
ened center and connect with tide water so as to allow 
Land improvement is not our first aim; 


fish to run in. 
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only mosquito drainage. Such improvement as comes is 
incidental and is usually sufficient to make the owner sit 
up and take notice. 

The work just completed under the direction of Dr. 
Alvah H. Doty on Staten Island is another bit of evi- 
dence, where for $17,000 over fifteen square miles of 
marsh land is changed from a mosquito hatchery to pro- 
ductive salt meadow. 

I have devoted so much time to the salt marsh feature 
because in New Jersey the offensive species are bred 
there and migrate inland. It used tu be believed that 
mosquitoes would not breed in salt water; but some 
species breed only in salt water or on salt marshes, and 
these violate another supposed mosquito habit in that they 
do not remain close to their breeding places but fly in- 
land for miles. I have traced mosquitoes bred on Staten 
Island, N. Y., to the second range of the Orange moun- 
tains, in New Jersey. 

But we have not neglected the fresh water species by 
any means, and the first step was to secure an amendment 
to the general health law, making water in which mo- 
squito larve breed a nuisance to be dealt with by the 
boards of health and abated exactly as any other nuisances 
are. This gives ample power to all local bodies to get 
after stagnant pools, swampy lots or other sources of 
house mosquitoes or species of Anopheles. It adds to 
the duties of health inspectors and other sanitary officers ; 
but it adds nothing to the cost of administration. 

I have cited the city of Newark as the first to take up 
mosquito work on a large scale; the city of Elizabeth was 
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ahead of it, however, in an effort to rid itself of local 
breeding places before the importance of marsh work was 
realized, and in both cities the sewer catch basins are 
looked after throughout the summer. Under some con- 
ditions these catch basins breed great numbers of house 
mosquitoes, and here oil, periodically applied, is resorted 
to. 
IMPORTANCE OF DRAINAGE 

When larger bodies of water or swampy areas come 
under consideration each must be dealt with according 
to conditions as they exist. Sometimes complete drainage 
is practical and sometimes it is not; but drainage or filling 
is always the first resort because it removes all chance of 
development. Sometimes a low, swampy area can be 
changed into a permanent pond by deepening the center 
and draining to it. This pond or pool may then be 
-stocked with any except mud-fish and these will keep all 
wrigglers in subjection—an open pond or pool is never as 
dangerous as a series of puddles. 

There are a few points that should be always kept in 
mind. 

Mosquitoes breed only in water; but not all water 
breeds mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes are found in grass and in any dense vege- 
tation; but they go there for shelter only, during the day, 
and the larve or wrigglers are never found there. 

The cleaner the water the less danger of mosquito 
larve; but no water is so dirty that the larve will not 
breed in it; even absolute sewage will answer. So there 
is no body of water that wrigglers may not be found in— 
a tumbler or even a tea-cup will maintain a hundred—but 
a large, open, wind-swept body of water is usually safe, 
even if not inhabited by fish. 

Fish and mosquito larve cannot co-exist in one body 
of water, unless the water is so choked up with vegetation 
that the fish cannot move about freely. 

Pools covered with duckweed or filled with Spirogyra 
almost never have mosquito larve, and a pool covered 
with “green scum,” while it may be unsightly and offen- 
sive, is not dangerous as a breeding place. 

Dense swamps or thick cat-tail areas produce no mo- 
squitoes ; contrary to the general belief, the Hackensack 
meadows where covered by cat-tails are not breeders of 
the pest. 

In any case the first thing to be done in starting mo- 
squito work is to determine just what species is in fault; 
there are over 100 species now, differing greatly in habit. 
Next find out just where the insects breed and then use 
common sense in dealing with the conditions as they exist. 
Oiling is always a temporary expedient or makeshift. It 
is effective, but will have to be done over again as soon 
as the oil disappears; the object should be to remove the 
breeding place in all cases. 

Finally, it should be said that the best results will never 
be obtained until every householder is educated to look 
after his or her own property so carefully that no mo- 
squito larvee can find an opportunity to develop on it. That 
time is coming and every person interested in municipal 
improvement can help it along. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF DUST 


Methods of Using Various Products—Water Sprinkling, 
Oiling with Crude Petroleum—Use of Soluble 
Salts and Tarring—Results 


By Dr. GUGLIELMINETTI, Secretary of the French League for the Sup- 
pression of Dust, Paris. 


I PROPOSE to examine the methods of dust suppression 
under the following heads, viz.: water sprinkling, oiling 
with crude petroleum, use of soluble salts and tarring. 

Water Sprinkling.—This is the simplest method, but it 
is not the most practical nor the cheapest. It can only 
be applied superficially to the road, and does not reach 
the interior of the road material. The operation of sprin- 
kling must be repeated continually during periods of 
drought, and requires a considerable force and proper 
equipment. This expense is doubtless permissible in 
towns of larger size, but the case is different in the smaller 
towns and villages, where the budget only suffices for the 
most urgent needs. 

Oiling with Crude Petrolewm.—The trials made at dif- 
ferent times, notably in 1905, in the Auvergne district, 
have been far from satisfactory. The dust raised by 
rapidly moving vehicles is irritating to the skin, and 
causes a disagreeable inflammation of the eyelids. Mr. 
Armandy, who made the application of his product “Pul- 
veranto” to the roads of their district, attributes the 
trouble to the alkaline salts used to make the oil soluble 
in water. 

Mr. Preaubert, of Nantes, the inventor of “Rapidite,” 
has explained the method of using this product (asphalt 
emulsified and soluble in water). “Rapidite” is employed 
by dissolving in the water used for sprinkling the road, 
after it has been rolled. A 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. so- 
lution is made, and about twenty liters used per square 
meter of superficial surface, and makes a sort of mortar 
which hardens in time like cement. About one kilo of rap- 
idite is needed per square meter and at a cost of 250 
francs per 1,000 kilos, the price demanded, a road six 
meters wide would cost 1.5 francs per meter for treat- 
ment. It is unfortunately not stated whether the use of 
rapidite affords the elasticity of surface suitable for the 
feet of horses. Mr. Forestier, Overseer of the Bois de 
Boulogne, has made many applications of petroleum oil, 
soluble in water. According to him, it penetrates the road 
surface easily, and appreciably hardens it. It seems, 
nevertheless, that some reservation should be made as to 
the efficacy of the oil, as the roads of the Bois de Bou- 
logne do not in general sustain heavy traffic. 

Use of Soluble Salts.—There have been no particularly 
encouraging results in this direction, the main difficulty 
being in obtaining a constant strength of solution; this 
being apparently impossible to maintain except by con- 
stantly agitating the liquid in the distributing vessel, 
which is quite a material obstacle. 

Tarring.—Finally, taking up the question of tar, it 
would seem to have the advantages of being easily used 
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and of being obtainable wherever there is a gas works. 

I will not attempt to take up in detail the very com- 
plete report of Mr. Heude, who as Chief Engineer of 
3ridges and Highways has been in charge of numerous 
applications of tar in the Siene'and Marine Department 
during the last three years. 

The following are the main points: 

Tar is best applied hot and at a temperature near that 
of boiling. 

The results have been invariably excellent, and fully 
justify the expense involved. 

The application of tar requires a certain precaution and 
a certain manual skill that, however, is easily learned by 
experience. It should not, for example, be applied to a 
newly-made road, which is dry and covered with dust 
or fine loose material, without this being removed to ex- 
pose the solid pavement beneath. 

One point alone remains obscure. Is it desirable to 
incorporate the tar with the material while making a 
Mr. Heude, on the basis of his own expe- 
Tarring protects the 


new road? 
rience, replies categorically, yes. 
road, and consequently prolongs its life. 

It is the same on roads sustaining heavy traffic, for 
instance, the road from Paris to Fontainbleu. By three 
successive tarrings in 1903, 1904 and 1905 an economy 
in repairs of .05 francs per square meter was made over 
the former cost, the tar application having increased by 
four or five years the usual period for relaying. 

M. Girardeau, road commissioner for the Arrondiss- 
ment of Fontainbleu-le-Comte (Vendee) arrived at a still 
more favorable figure; he estimated that the tarring 
resulted in an annual economy of practically 25 per cent 

It is certain that this consideration, without reference 
to others, will favorably influence the decision of the 
Ministers of Public Works and of the Interior who su- 
pervise the roads of France. But if the practice of 
tarring becomes general, it may be asked how the gas 
works of France, which produce but 100,000 tons per 
year, will supply the tar. Their output, it is certain, will 
not suffice, but the by-product coke ovens are able to 
produce also 200,000 tons, although the yield is lower, 
which will give in all 300,000 tons, sufficient to cover 
30,000 kilometers of road. 

The tar can be applied either by hand or by mechanical 
means. It goes without saying that, while the hand ap- 
plication is more thorough, in the end it is much cheaper 
to do the work by the aid of special machinery. The cost 
of the necessary apparatus is a tax which there should be 
no hesitation in imposing on the administration, as it is 
sure to prove a profitable investment. It may be obtained 
in any locality, and many industrial establishments already 
possess sufficient equipment to justify them in taking con- 
tracts for the tarring of roads. 

The Lassailly works, among others, in operation on the 
avenue Wagram, in Paris, is able with a complete equip- 
ment to tar 10,000 square meters of road per day. As 
materially progressed since 


may be seen, matters have 
the modest attempts of 1902. 
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WASHINGTON’S STREET CLEANING 
Two Systems Under District Supervision—Extent and Nature 
of Work—Equipment and Average Cost 
Per Mile—Sprinkling 


Two systems are in vogue in the Street Department at 
Washington, D. C. Part of the work is done by the District 
itself and part by contract under District supervision. 
The area covered by each is about equal in extent and 
cost. 

Hand Sweeping.—The city employs 115 men with 
hand brooms and 75 with hand sweeping machines, which 
are on the carpet sweeper order, manufactured by the 
Sanitary Street Sweeper Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
and the Wirt & Knox Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Each man handling one of these sweepers is required 
to sweep 10,000 square yards of pavement, going contin- 
ually over the area during the day and depositing the 
sweepings at stated distances along the curb. To every 
two sweepers there is a bag carrier, equipped with a 
pick-up machine, gathering the sweepings in bags. This 
device is a two-wheeled vehicle, holding a bag upright 
and fitted with a scraper attached to the handle resting on 
the ground, and when filled inverted into the sack. The 
sacks when filled are collected by the ten wagons owned 
by the department and hauled to the public dumps, of 
which there are eight. 

ach sweeper is also provided with a sprinkling pot 
holding 5 gallons, with which he is required to sprinkle 
the area before sweeping. The force is divided into six 
districts of about equal extent, with thirty-five men in 
each. Every district is in charge of an inspector pro- 
vided with a bicycle, whose duty it is to see the work 
properly done and make a daily report of men employed, 
area covered, number of loads of sweepings removed, 
etc. Eight hours’ work constitutes a day, for which the 
men receive $1.50. 

Equipment.—The Department is equipped with 22 
horses, 12 wagons, 150 pick-up sweeping machines, 1o0c 
bag carriers, 200 snow scrapers, 500 shovels and 100 
sprinkling cans; also 12 street sprinkling wagons about 
equally divided between the Austin and Studebaker type. 
Eight additional sprinklers have recently been added. 

AVERAGE Cost PER MILE . 

The average cost per mile of a 39-foot roadway for 
hand sweeping during the year was $1,250. The total 
area cleaned, as reported for 1905, was 430,216,853 square 
yards, at a cost of 18 3-5 cents per square yard ; sweepings 
removed, 34,312 cubic yards, and total cost, $80,108.24. 

The present contract price is 16 13-16 cts. per square 
vard for machine sweeping, but the new contract soon to 
take effect is for 2234 cts. per square yard, the increase 
being due to a change in specifications and character of 
work required. The work is in charge of three inspectors 
of the Street Cleaning Department, and the force em- 
ployed by the contractor consists of 3 sprinklers, 12 horse- 
power sweeping machines, 12 carts, 18 laborers and one 
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THE PEERLESS HAND STREET SWEEPER 


dump man. The force is divided into three gangs, each 
taking a section of the route scheduled for cleaning, said 
schedule being prepared by the Street Department. The 
streets are first sprinkled, then swept by machines and 
the sweepings gathered into piles at the curb by broom 
men. The wagons follow, collecting the sweepings. 
Unimproved streets are cleaned by contract for the price 
of $64 per day, the contractor furnishing 32 men, I0 
horses and carts with drivers and all necessary tools. The 
force is divided into four gangs, each in charge of a 
Street Cleaning Inspector. Three cover the unimproved 
streets in the northwest, northeast, southeast and south- 
west sections, respectively, and the fourth cleans around 





the market and adjacent business 
streets. The laborers are pro- 
vided with hand brooms and 
scrapers with which they scrape 
and sweep roadway and gutters, 
removing refuse, grass, weeds, 
etc., which are hauled to the 
dumps. 

Alleys—The contractor fur- 
nishes for the work of cleaning 
alleys three gangs and all neces- 
sary tools. Each is placed in 
charge of an inspector, and is 
cleaned once every week by hand 
brooms. The following figures 
show the cost of street sweeping, 
as given in recent reports: Cost, 
machine sweeping, area cleaned, 
1905, 323,337,975 square yards; 
cubic yards removed, 61,953; 
cost, $54,361.18. 

Alleys. — Area cleaned, 33,- 
232,209 square yards; cubic 
yards removed, 14,260; cost, $11,631.30. Unimproved 
streets—Area cleaned,, 22,681,544 square yards; cubic 
yards removed, 18,344; cost, $15,892.99. 

There is a recommendation that this contract work be 
abolished and the entire street cleaning be done by the 
Department, as it is urged by the superindendent that 
simpler, better and cheaper results could be obtained. 

Whether or not this recommendation will be carried out 
is problematical, but it is known that the present Board of 
District Commissioners has been giving much attention 
to the whole subject. Unlike most cities, the national 
capital is not handicapped by the entrance of politics into 
the management of its municipal affairs, and the city has 





been the gainer by it, not only in 








PEERLESS STREET SWEEPER—-SHOWING OPERATION 








handling of street cleaning work, 
but in all other departments of 
the Government. The Board of 
Commissioners, as is generally 
known, consists of three mem- 
bers, one of whom is a Republi- 
can, a second a Democrat and the 
third must be an engineer officer 
of the United States Army. The 
Civil members have each served 
four or five years, while the En- 
gineer Commissioner has been on 
the detail for several years and is 
familiar with the system. In all 
departments the Civil Service 
rules prevail, and even in cases 
where a vacancy occurs at the 
head of a department, or in one 
of the principal offices, the pro- 
motion of subordinate officials is 
in order, unless for some good 
and sufficient reason. 
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CITIES AND SANITATION 





Duty of Municipalities to Promote General Health—Statistics of Census Bureau—Typhoid and Death Rate— 
Comparative Table Showing Local Conditions—Population and Geographical Location 


AMONG the duties to its citizens devolving upon a 
municipality, probably no others are so important as those 
various services which aim to protect and promote the 
general health. The furnishing of safe water is a most 
important part of this duty, and success in this may be 
approximately measured by the typhoid death rate. Mu- 
nicipal action cannot entirely stamp out this disease, how- 
ever, for a few cases are being continually imported from 
suburban districts (especially about this time of year, 
when vacationists are returning), and only State control 
can be effective there. But as a general statement it holds 
true that a low typhoid death rate means safe water, and 
a high rate results from polluted water. 

The table presented below has been compiled from the 
latest published reports of the Census Bureau, and gives 
the means of the various municipal rates classified accord- 
ing to both population and geographical location. 

The ten cities of the country among those reporting 
which had the lowest rates were as follows: Fitchburg, 
Mass. (2.9); Woonsocket, R. I. (3.3); Everett, Mass. 


(7.1) ; Quincy, Mass. (7.7) ; St. Joseph, Mo. (8.2) ; New- 
ton, Mass. (8.3); Cambridge, Mass. (10.2); Holyoke, 
Mass. (10.3); St. Paul, Minn. (11.0) ; Saginaw, Mich. 
(11.0). The ten having the highest rates were: Pueblo, 
Col. (184.7); Youngstown, O. (180); Pittsburg, Pa. 
(136.5) ; Newcastle, Pa. (122.7) ; Cleveland, O. (115.0) ; 
Harrisburg, Pa. (103.9) ; Allegheny, Pa. (102.8) ; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. (97.0) ; Wilmington, Del. (94.7) ; Spokane, 
Wash. (88.2). 

That the typhoid rate is but little controlled by the gen- 
eral sanitary conditions appears from an inspection of the 
list of ten cities having the lowest death rate from all 
causes, which is as follows: St. Joseph, Mo. (apparently 
the healthiest city in the country) ; Omaha, Neb. ; Lincoln, 
Neb.; St. Paul, Minn.; Tacoma, Wash.; Superior, Wis. ; 
Everett, Mass.; Brockton, Mass. ; Canton, O.; Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. But three of the first list appear in the second ; 
and if we compare the lists of those having the highest 
typhoid rates and the ten having the highest total death 
rate, we find but one of the former in the latter. 
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THE HASSAM PAVEMENT 


PATENTS have been granted in the United States, Can- 
ada, England, France, Germany, Belgium and other 
European countries to Mr. Walter E. Hassam, formerly 
Street Commissioner of Worcester, Mass., for a new form 
of pavement and for a new method of laying foundations 
for all kinds of pavements. 

The method of laying the Hassam pavement is sub- 
stantially as follows: The street is excavated to a depth 
of six or eight inches, depending upon the loads to be 
The bottom of the excavation is finished parallel 
to the proposed top grade and rolled hard to a uniform 
surface upon which is put a layer of broken stone that 


carried. 


will pass through a 2%-inch ring and stay in a I-inch 
This layer is rolled till the spaces are nearly 
eliminated. A thin grout of Portland cement poured over 


the stones fills all the voids and is followed by a thick 


mesh. 


grout of cream consistency. Upon this foundation, before 
the grout is dry, a 2-inch wearing surface ot Chestnut trap 
rock is placed and rolled so firmly as to unite it with the 
foundation and imbed the whole mass together. A thin 
Portland cement and sand grout are poured over this sur- 
face and rolled till all the interstices are filled and the 
surface comes true to the required grade. A thin layer of 
Portland cement, fine sand and half-inch pea stone is 
brushed into the small voids on the surface and the result 
is a street that presents a grip for horses and motor 
vehicles. 

The above process results in a concrete monolithic 
pavement, since all the operations described follow each 
other so closely that all the materials are blended into a 
homogeneous mass. When repairs are needed they can 
be made by the city’s laborers. The pavement consists 
of about Io per cent. cement and sand grout with about 
go per cent. of rock. 
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HEALTH AND 
HELPS THERETO 











_ Colorado Springs, Col—The fumigations done this year, total- 
ing 654, show the increased interest that is being awakened in 
this important work of the department. We are enforcing strictly 
the requirements and extending the limits of these requirements 
We say to people: “Do not rent houses without the assurance 
that they have been fumigated.” This is an inexpensive precau- 
tion that anyone may take. Our experience shows that not only 
the communicable diseases can be prevented, but the colds and 
sore throats, occurring in a dwelling that has been occupied for 
some years, can be lessened or entirely eradicated by thorough 
fumigation. The work is done for a nominal fee to those who 
can afford to pay and our larger real estate firms have this year 
inserted a clause calling for fumigation by the tenant whenever 
they leave the dwelling. This rule extended amongst the agents 
of properties aids the department in the enforcement of its ordi- 
nances and regulations, and insures anyone who is renting from a 
reputable firm that the house is safe for habitation. 
PETER OLIVER HANFORD, M.D., 


Health Commissioner. 





Indianapolis, Ind.—Except possibly the tax and real estate 
transfer records, there are no records in the community of greater 
importance than the public records of the Board of Health. The 
records of the births, deaths, and contagious diseases, as well as 
of the water, milk, and other food examinations and live stock 
inspections, are kept in this office. The entire records of this 
office are kept, of necessity, in an old wooden case in the open 
office. A fire in the Board of Health office would destroy all the 
vital statistics of the city of Indianapolis, records which could not 
be replaced, and which are of inestimable value to the community. 
One not in intimate association with the office cannot realize the 
importance of the records and the manner in which they are re- 
ferred to. Quite frequently matters of great legal importance 
are settled by the records of this office. Fireproof vaults should 
be supplied. EO €. REYER, 

President, Department of Public Health and Charities. 


New Haven, Conn.—I recommend the laws concerning the sale 
of milk be changed so that it will be unlawful to sell milk at a 
temperature higher than 50 degrees Fahrenheit, to deliver milk 
in uncovered pails, to fill bottles upon the streets, to place ice in 
the milk, if possible to sell at retail skimmed milk, and that all 
receiving licenses be required to file in the office of the Board of 
Health the names and addresses of those from whom they obtain 
their milk. I recommend a regulation against exposing meat in 
front of stores, upon wagons and in other places so that it may 
become soiled by dust, mud and other filth. I recommend a law 
requiring all vegetables, fruits, etc., exposed in front of stores or 
other places be so placed that the bottom of the container be at 
least two feet above the level of the sidewalk. It is also recom- 
mended that regulations governing lodging houses be enacted. 

FRANK W. WRIGHT, Health Officer. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—During the early part of the year experi- 
ments indicated that absolute disinfection was more likely to 
result from the use of much stronger solutions of formaldehyde 
than had been used in the past; in consequence we have substi- 
tuted for the solution mentioned in the report for 1903, a mixture 
of equal parts of water and of 40 per cent. formaldehyde gas in 
water. This is sprayed by means of an atomizer especially de- 
signed by Dr. Stewart, of the Bacteriological Laboratory, in the 
proportion of three pints to the thousand cubic feet of air space 
under consideration. 

A. C. ABBOTT, Chief of the Bureau of Health. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Cleanliness and heaithy outdoor exercise be- 
ing absolutely necessary for the maintenance of good health, I 
came to the conclusion that the establishing of public baths and 
playgrounds, where they could be within reach of all, came under 
the province of the Department of Health. With this conception 
of duty, this department took the initial step to accomplish this 
object in the autumn of 1899. In planning and designing the 
buildings, I copied the most approved bathing institutions of this 
country and Europe, which I have had occasion to visit. My 
object was to have this work done and paid for with the aid of 
some of our public-spirited citizens, so as to make the entire 
establishment a gift of the people to the people, without any 
expense to the city whatever. There was but little enthusiasm 
shown by the public at the beginning, and not until the baths were 
firmly established and their benefits and usefulness demonstrated, 
did I receive any assistance in liquidating the accrued indebted- 
ness. From the beginning of this undertaking in the fall of 1899, 
until August Ist, 1901, when the public baths and playgrounds 
were turned over by me to the city entirely free from debt, the 
whole expense was at my own financial risk. 


JUSTUS OHAGE, M.D., Health Commissioner. 
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SPRINKLING STREETS 


Haverhill, Mass——Of the total length of streets, 136,462 feet, or 
25.85 miles, were watered at an expense to the abutters, estimated 
to be 69.6 per cent. of the cost of the work, and 4.2 miles at the 
expense of the city. The total assessment levied was $8,036.50 on 
an assessed frontage of 237,042 feet, at the uniform rates of 3 
cents per foot of frontage, on earth streets, and 4 cents per foot 
of frontage on block paved or macadamized streets, as determined 
by the Board of Aldermen. During the year thirty and five one- 
hundredths miles of streets have been watered, at a cost, as given 
in the auditor’s report, of $11,672.33. 

ROBERT R. EVANS, City Engineer. 


Louisville, Ky—Many germ diseases, such as consumption, 
pneumonia, and other diseases, are disseminated through the 
medium of dust coming from our macadam-paved streets more 
particularly. The use of crude petroleum oil as a medium for 
allaying the dust nuisance has been frequently recommended. 
Our city has not yet tried this experiment, but it has been used 
by the county authorities on one or two of the county roads for 
short distances, and I understand the experiment was satisfactory 
in the results obtained, but I am not advised as to the cost. I 
used the following language in my last report in discussing this 
question, which I think can be reproduced with propriety and 
may be of some profitable future benefit: “By the use of a con- 
centrated solution of deliquescent salts, a very cheap, odorless and 
efficient liquid may be prepared which will not only prevent the 
dust from our streets arising, especially from those macadam- 
constructed, and thus being carried by the wind into our resi- 
dences and business houses, and which may contaminate the air 
which we breathe, with various forms of germ life and putrid 
matter, but will, if properly prepared and used, also disinfect, 
deodorize and at the same time harden the dust material on any 
street where it may be used. This manner of sprinkling should 
recommend itself for economic reasons, and because it is odorless, 
germicidal and a disinfectant as well. The streets would there- 


fore be made more durable.” 
M. K. ALLEN, Health Officer. 


Rochester, N. Y—One general ordinance was adopted early in 
1905 covering all the streets where sprinkling was required so 
far as was known at that time. The work was advertised and 
let under a single contract, instead of being divided into groups. 
The average cost per mile was about $359.00, and per square yard, 
2.27 cents, figured on a basis of 27 feet as the average width of 
street sprinkled. Total length of streets sprinkled, 116 miles. 

THOMAS J. NEVILLE, Commissioner of Public Works. 


South Bend, Ind—The sweeping and sprinkling of streets was 
more expensive in 1905 than any other year for the reason that 
the miles of new pavement required additional sweeping and the 
district covered by hand sweepers was enlarged. 


W. A. McINERNY, Chairman Board of Public Works. 


Springfield, Mass——The use of cars for watering those streets 
containing car tracks has been continued, a contract for such 
work having been made with the American Car Sprinkler Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., for the use of two cars during the 
whole of the season, supplemented by a third car during five 
months. A total of 21.73 miles of streets were watered under this 
contract. The balance of watering was done, as heretofore, under 
contract with individual team owners for horses and drivers, the 
carts being furnished by the city. 

ARTHUR A. ADAMS, Superintendent of Streets. 


Washington, D. C—The dust cloud produced by the suction of 
a rapidly moving street car is due mainly to the sanding of the 
rails and to the disintegration of the asphalt paving immediately 
adjoining them. The flushing of the roadbed necessary to wash 
this finely divided grit out of the deep groove in the modern rail 
should properly be under the control of the street railway com- 
pany, which also performs the sanding required for quick starting 
and stopping. I would earnestly recommend, therefore, that in 
all future franchises such periodic flushing be made a condition 
precedent to the granting of authority for the use of sand. The 
existing franchises do not provide for this flushing or sprinkling; 
and, if the two principal traction companies can be interested, it 
is planned to have them perform this work along some of their 
principal tracks, by the use of specially equipped tank cars. 
HARRISON STIDHAM, Supt. Street Cleaning Department. 


Worcester, Mass——Our streets have been sprinkled, as usual, 
by the American Car Sprinkler Company, of this city. The usual 
high standard of excellence has been maintained, and all the con- 
ditions of the contract have been most satisfactorily fulfilled. The 
mileage sprinkled has increased from year to year, until this year 
it foots up 76-2345 miles, which cost for the year, including stand- 
pipes, hydrants, and repairs to same, $36,565.08. i 

IVRIGHT S. PRIOR, Street Commissioner. 
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FLUSHING FACTS 
AND FIGURES 





Allentown, Pa.—The practice of flushing streets has been car- 
ried on for several years. Streets were flushed with a fire hose 
at night by a gang of men who became quite expert at the work; 
they got up little low trucks which they placed at intervals under 
the hose and made the work of moving the hose much easier. 
At the present time flushing is done with a pressure machine 
and the cost of cleaning streets in this manner has been esti- 
mated at about half the cost of cleaning by hand sweepers. 


Cleveland, O.—The city cleaned with flushers during 1904 
— squares at a cost of 6234 cents per square of 10,000 square 
eet. 


Dresden, Germany.—The asphalt streets are divided into 
thirteen routes, each containing 33,500 square meters of asphalt 
surface. The cleaning is done by a gang of from four to seven 
men under a foreman. First, the coarse dirt is removed with 
brooms, then the surface is wetted and scraped with rubber 
squeegees. The coarse dirt is removed in handcarts and the slime 
worked into the sewers. Each circuit is based on the distance 
coverable by a horse in five hours. In less frequented streets 
the flushing is done only on alternate days, being swept with 
brooms on every other day. The busy streets are flushed every 
day when the temperature is above the freezing point. When 
heavy rains occur the first sweeping and flushing are omitted, 
no cleaning being done except by the detailed sweepers who 
usually follow up the gangs. 


Hamilton, Canada.—The asphalt paved streets were flushed 
periodically at night throughout the season by the carts, with 
satisfactory results. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Six or eight men were worked at nights dur- 
ing season at a cost of $548.41, flushing our chief asphalt 
and brick streets. South Sixth and Frederick avenue being 
washed several times during the summer. The hose used was 
a discarded hose from the Fire Department and a recommenda- 
tion made is that the board purchase this department a flushing 
hose, as much time and money were spent in patching this old 
borrowed one. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Flushing machines are generally used on all 
pavements except brick, where machine sweepers are used, ex- 
cept when the pavements are very dirty. The average cost of 
flushing a mile of street is $19 and the average cost per mile for 
machine sweeping is $8.50. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The report speaks of the practice of flushing 
paved streets in the business districts at night, in order to remove 
the fine dust that cannot be gathered up by the hand sweeping. 
The amount of street covered by a crew in 1904 was generally a 
little less than two miles per night, or about 40,000 square yards. 
The cost of the crew was $17.15 per night, and the average cost 
was $8.75 per mile, or 43% cents per thousand square yards. 


Washington, D. C—This work is now performed under con- 
tract expiring June 30, 1906, at the rate of 1613-16 cents per 
1,000 square yards. The contract provides also for hose flush- 
ing at the same rate, but no work of this character has been 
performed since the summer of 1903, when it was discontinued 
pending investigation by the Engineer Department as to pos- 
sible injury to the asphalt surfacing. The report of that de- 
partment was unfavorable, and hose flushing has not been re- 
sumed. Special attention was called in Superintendent Stidham’s 
report in the “Notes to Estimates,” to the needs of the depart- 
ment in this important but neglected branch of its work. “Not 
only should all of the unpaved residential streets be kept damp- 
ened,” said the report, “(we now care for less than half), but a 
comprehensive system of sprinkling or flushing of the paved 
thoroughfares is urgently reauired. Washington is. so far as 
known, the only city of the first class that has no real sprinkling 
of its paved streets. The dust nuisance is manifest; and the 
financial and health losses involved by it constitute a heavier 
annual tax upon the community than would the cost of an 
adequate system of street watering—better still, of street flush- 
ing. Rochester, with a population of 181,500 spends $42,000 
annually on street sprinkling; this year we expended only $8,429.” 


Wilmington, Del.—The sum of $13,266.20 was expended during 
the year for cleaning streets, and upon the request of the Board 
of Health, many alleys were cleaned for the first time by this 
department, in order to protect the health of the city, although 
not required by law so to do, said alleys being private property. 
Recently the cleaning of streets by flushing with water was given 
a trial, with the consent of the Water Department, and proved 
a great success, and will be used during the coming year in 
localities where filth accumulates rapidly. 
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SWEEPING STREETS 


Albany, N. Y.—TVhroughout the entire season the Street Clean- 
ing Department had nine sweeping machines in service, using 156 
brooms. During the season previous eight machines were in 
service, and 140 brooms used. Increased facilities for doing this 
work are made necessary each year by the additional number of 
modern paved streets that have to be cared for by the city in 
this way. CHARLES H. GAUS, Mayor. 


Atlanta, Ga.—I wish to call attention to the condition of the 
city streets for the past year. To my certain knowledge we have 
not had a single complaint at this office about dirty or filthy 
streets and very few complaints regarding the collection of garb- 
age and night soil as compared to the past years. 

JOHN JENTZEN, Chief of Sanitary Department. 


Augusta, Ga.—Street cleaning consists of gathering up and 
carting away the droppings from the permanently paved streets. 
From the territory covered 1,161 loads of manure were hauled, 
besides large quantities of leaves and ashes. It has been the cus- 
tom for years to sell this manure and that from the City Stables 
and Fire Department to the highest bidder. The income from 
this source for the past year was $300.00, which was the highest 
bid when proposals were asked in January. On account of the 
addition to the paved area, made the latter part of the year, it was 
difficult to keep the pavements in proper shape with the existing 
outfit. This trouble will be still greater if more pavement be laid 
during the coming year, which is likely to be done, and it will be 
necessary to purchase another street sweeping machine to add to 
the present outfit. Mr. Beaver, the Superintendent of this De- 
partment, believes the work can be better done by the use of street 
washing or flushing machines operated by compressed air, whick 
have recently been put on the market. Two of these machines 
would be required, and as they are quite expensive (costing 
approximately $1,000 each), it will be best to look into the matter 
thoroughly and make a personal examination of their working 
before a decision to purchase is made. The cost of this work for 
the year was $2,519.04. 

NISBET WINGFIELD, Commissioner of Public Works. 


Concord, N. H.—Cleanliness of the streets above all else should 
be our purpose, not alone the cleanliness imposed on the High- 
way Department, but that other cleanliness which ought to be the 
duty of the citizen himself. The indiscriminate tossing into our 
streets of newspapers, handbills and wrapping papers, to be 
whirled about by every wind, is altogether too common. Such a 
habit scares horses, besides marring the natural beauty of our 


streets. CHARLES R. CORNING, Mayor. 


Portland, Ore -—The average number of men employed each day 
in the Street Cleaning and Sprinkling Department is 53. They 
are divided into day and night shifts. The day shift consists of 
35 men, who clean the streets improved with macadam and gravel. 
As there are 150 miles of streets improved in this way, the present 
force can only clean these streets once in each 200 days. The 
night shift consists of 18 men, who are detailed to clean the streets 
in the business portion of the city which are improved with hard- 
surface pavement. There are 53% miles of such streets to be 
cleaned. It is, therefore, impossible to clean some of these streets 
more than once each week. The total expenditures of this de- 
partment during the year 1905 were $60,945.46. As good work 
has been done in this department as was perhaps possible with the 
money expended. Nothing is more satisfactory than well- 
sprinkled streets in the summer season. It is also a factor in the 
health of the community, as it keeps down the dust and wind- 
blown disease germs. I regret that our present facilities are not 
more than half sufficient to meet the demands in this direction 
because of lack of funds. HARRY LANE, Mayor. 


Rockford, Iil—The street cleaning has been done as thoroughly 
as possible with the amount of money appropriated for this pur- 
pose. The macadam streets were thoroughly cleaned both in the 
spring and fall, and an accurate account kept of the number of 
miles and square yards of streets cleaned. The actual cost was 
21 cents per hundred square yards, or $45 per mile, each time the 
streets were cleaned. I believe we could make a saving in our 
methods of street cleaning by dispensing with the carts used by 
the street sweepers and hauling the sweepings away with horse 
carts. This would do away with the piles of street sweepings 
which are now dumped on the side streets and which are very 
objectionable to the property owners in the vicinity of same; it 
would also save the expense of collecting a second time, which 
costs over $1,000 a year. EDWIN MAIN, City Engineer. 

Winona, Minn.—Generally good work has been done in the 
street sweeping throughout the paved district, and the extensive 
sprinkling of the city’s streets is such a boon in allaying the dust 
nuisance, besides being of undoubted sanitary benefit in lessening 
the amount of disease germs floating in the air, that it has be- 


come a necessity which all appreciate. 
E. D. KEYES, M.D., Health Officer. 
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THE ICE SUPPLY PROBLETI1 


An Interesting Experiment 


A FULL, proper and cheap supply of ice is becoming 
each summer a more difficult problem to solve. The pres- 
ent season, especially, is experiencing a scarcity of supply, 
difficulty in delivery and a skyrocketing of prices all over 
the United States which have caused not only much anxi- 
ety but considerable alarm. In a country with a humid 
climate like this one possesses, a constant and regular sup- 
ply of ice is as necessary as water, light or transportation. 
Ice—for refrigerating purposes alone—makes for health, 
renders climatic conditions bearable, besides preserving 
foods which otherwise could not be used, or would be- 
come the cause of considerable danger. Natural, or sur- 
face, ice, usually gathered from rivers and lakes, can not 
always be depended upon for either purity or quantity. A 
sewage leakage into the one, may work untold mischief, 
while a mild winter will considerably affect the other. 
Dealers, both wholesalers and retailers, would not be 
human unless they took every advantage, as they readily 
do, to increase prices and make extra profit. 

It looks as though, as time goes on, that municipalities 
will, in mere self defense, have to install their own ice 
manufacturing plants so as to be in a position to guarantee 
a regular, even-priced supply of the commodity at any and 
all seasons of any and all years. The well-being of a com- 
munity demands these things and public opinion is 
strongly and insistently waking up in the direction of 
municipal ownership or control of ice plants. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., owing to difficulties in the supply 
of ice, over which it has had no control, has lost no time 
in experimenting in this direction, and has contracted for 
a plant to be erected within sixty days and to cost $50,000 
—the average time required is four months—in this way 
hoping to be made absolutely independent of any dealer, 
or indeed of any kind of ownership other than municipal. 
The working out of things in this township will, therefore, 
be watched very carefully by hundreds of other towns 
and cities similarly situated and experiencing the same 
difficulties. 

It is interesting to note that the plant proposed to be 
erected at Mount Vernon can be worked with eight men, 
namely, a day engineer, a night engineer, a day fireman 
and a night fireman, with four others as helps. It will 
turn out 50 tons a day. Two tons a day per 1,000 
population is generally the rough estimate of necessary 
supply in the average town, although it is both wiser and 
safer to at least double this. Mount Vernon has a popu- 
lation of 25,000.. The actual cost of producing ice by a 
plant of this kind can only be ascertained by practical 
working. It is claimed that it may range all the way from 
50 cents to $2 per ton, or even more, all depending upon 
the skill and experience of the engineers and others in 
charge, economy in fuel, rent and other expenses. Even 
if it costs $6 per ton of 2,000 pounds, this is at least as 
low a price as it can be obtained from through any 
dealer. Municipal control or supervision should also give 
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an additional promptness in distribution that should 
closely rival the local delivery of mail. 

It will be further interesting in this connection to see 
whether ice can not be used and delivered in small, regu- 
lar shaped pieces, say in cubes or bricks of from ten 
pounds to twenty pounds weight each, or in such sizes as 
will readily fit the refrigerating boxes of the average 
household. This will be much more convenient than the 
present unwieldy 11 by 22 by 44 blocks weighing 300 
pounds each—in the South ice is usually made in blocks 
of fifty pounds for the reason that manual labor in that 
part of the country is more easily “tired’”-—which have to 
be broken up before they can be distributed to customers, 
except, of course, in the case of large consumers. There 
may be more waste from melting, owing to the greater 
surface being exposed in the case of cube or brick ice, but 
would not this be fully balanced by the waste at present 
caused by breaking up the large blocks? Refrigerating 
automobile delivery wagons might also be used furnishing 
additional coolness and quickness in distribution. These 
would entail an extra outlay for installment, but it is be- 
lieved that the results would fully compensate. We are 
assured by the De La Vergne Company, who are manu- 
facturing and erecting the Mount Vernon plant, that such 
things are feasible and possible. 

There can be no question as to the superiority of manu- 
factured ice in every way from a sanitary point of view. 
It is harder, is practically sterilized, is much brighter and 
more attractive in appearance and cuts easily if properly 
dealt with. 

The men handling the product should all wear washable 
clothing like the White Wings, which, under a city’s 
oversight, could be kept up to a standard point of cleanli- 
ness. This would of necessity do away with the untidy 
regiments of unsavory looking mortals who now operate 
deliveries. 

Mount Vernon is wished every success in her undertak- 
ing and it is hoped that the outcome may be a universal 
imitation throughout America of her enterprise. 
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STREET FLUSHING MACHINES 


THE argument for street flushing machines, that the 
dry dust on pavements contains bacteria, was demon- 
strated some years ago by researches made under the di- 
rection of Dr. Woodbury, Street Cleaning Commissioner, 
New York City. After twelve hours of dry weather, ge- 
latinous plates were exposed to the air on Fifth avenue, a 
thoroughfare well cleaned with water, and on Lewis street, 
between Rivington and Stanton streets, East Side, which 
is hand swept and granite paved. The plates, after half 
an hour’s exposure, were examined in the laboratory in 
the customary way, and it was found that there were 104 
colonies of bacteria on the Fifth avenue specimen and 
6,780 colonies (covering an equal space) on the Lewis 
street plate. The death rate for Lewis street for the pre- 
ceding year was 22.34 per 1,000, and no further evidence 
that street dust is an active agent in the transmission of 


disease seems necessary. Washing is the most usual 

















MODERN WAY OF SPRINKLING 


method of getting rid of dirt everywhere, and the washing 
of streets with a fire hose has been practiced in a desul- 
tory sort of a way in many cities for years. The clumsi- 
ness of the method and some incidental disadvantages have 
prevented its general adoption. Among the objections are 
the large and uncertain amount of water used; a hose in 
the street is a serious obstruction to vehicles ; pedestrians 
on the sidewalk are liable to get wet owing to the difficulty 
the men have in controlling the stream; the volume and 
force of water have an appreciable effect in disintegrating 
some pavements and the products of disintegration that 
would not be disturbed by a properly directed light stream 
from a machine are thus washed into the sewers, where 
they may cause trouble. 


A street flushing machine is a cylindrical steel tank 
mounted on a truck like an ordinary street sprinkler and 
having some way of maintaining an air pressure by means 
of which the water is forced out of the sprinklers as de- 
Methods adopted by different manufacturers for 


sired. 
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STREET FLUSHING MACHINE—REAR VIEW 
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HOW THEY USED TO DO IT 


creating the air pressure vary. A subsidiary tank may 
be highly charged from a small air compressor conven- 
iently situated; or the pressure may be obtained direct 
from the water mains, all outlets for air in the tank being 
closed as the water is drawn in. Working pressures on 
different machines vary from ten to one hundred pounds 
per square inch, and each make of machine has a special 
device for controlling the pressure. The-nozzle of the 
flusher is an important consideration, governing as it does 
the delivery of the water on the pavement. The details 
for bringing about the desired results vary in each ma- 
chine and have some relation to the working pressure. 

Controlling the delivery of water on the pavement, as 
all these machines do to a greater extent than an ordinary 
sprinkler or a hose, some economy in use would naturally 
be expected and such results are claimed by the various 
manufacturers of the machines and have been confirmed 
by city officials who have looked into the question. One 
manufacturer estimates that less than one-half gallon of 
water to one square yard of pavement, applied six days in 
the week, will keep an ordinary surface sanitarily clean. 
A Superintendent of Street Cleaning says that three ma- 
chines have cleaned an average of 62 blocks in an eight- 
hour shift. Another superintendent states that with two 
machines he has cleaned 18 miles of streets better than 
ever before and at a saving in cost of 40 per cent. over the 
previous year’s figures. 

Among the makers of flushing machines are: Sanitary 
Street Cleansing and Sprinkling Machine Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; St. Louis Street Flushing Machine Co., St. Louis. 
Mo.; D. Connelly & Co., Cleveland, O.; American Street 
Flushing Co., New York City and St. Louis, Mo. 


STREET SPRINKLING 


How to Keep Roadway in Good Condition—Average Cost 
—Methods Employed in Various Cities—Indianapolis 
and Newark Compared 


“HAVE the dust always damp, never wet,” is the secret 
of ideal sprinkling. Sprinkling is to “lay” the dust, not 
to remove it; although the latter may be accomplished by 
flushing with water. It follows that to properly sprinkle 
a city requires a large number of carts, so that each 
stretch of street may be passed over two or more times a 
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day. The frequency of sprinkling, however, should be 
regulated by the amount of shade on the street; and if 
the street be well shaded one sprinkling a day may be more 
effective than four or five on an unshaded street. In fact 
no practicable number of sprinklings will prevent the 
formation of dust on an unshaded dirt or macadam street 
under a hot sun—an important argument in favor of 
shade trees throughout a city. 


MetHops EMPLOYED 


The manner of sprinkling is almost as important as the 
frequency. On a porous pavement, water left in pools 
will soak into the ground rather than spread along the 
surface; and on impervious pavements mud is formed 
which is generally objectionable where these expensive 
pavements are laid. The water should therefore fall in 
as fine a spray as possible, but the drops of this should be 
separated but little from each other. One or two thin 
sheets of spray only may be largely evaporated before 
reaching the ground on a hot day. The particles of water 
should be not only fine, but they should fall with little 
velocity, so as not to cause the dust to fly, nor to bore holes 
into the ground, nor wash sand filler from joints. There 
is not so much objection to this velocity where the pave- 
ment is of a compact surface with cement or pitch joints 
or no joints at all; but if ‘the sprinkling cart is to be used 
at all on macadam or dirt pavements or sand filler it 
should be adapted to them. For ordinary use, therefore, 
a cart should deliver a heavy spray of very fine drops 
which should leave the nozzle horizontally or at an angle 
above the horizontal; and this spray should be so dis- 
tributed as to cover entirely the space between and for a 
distance outside of the wheels. 


CARTS FOR SPRINKLING 

City sprinkling carts generally hold about 500 to 1,200 
gallons, and are drawn by one or two horses. Allowing 
for time lost in filling the carts, each one can sprinkle once 
from two to four miles of street a day, depending upon 
the width of pavement. The cost in the various cities is 
difficult to obtain, but seems to run about I to 3 cents 
a front foot a month for one sprinkling a day. During 
various years Indianapolis paid I to 1.7 cents per front 
foot per month for three sprinklings daily. Newark paid 
I cent per foot per week for two sprinklings daily. Cin- 
cinnati 2 cents per month per foot. 

The amount of water used in Indianapolis was 0.38 
gallons per square foot per month for each sprinkling. 
In St. Paul 1.5 to 2.9 gallons per foot of 40-foot pave- 
ment per day, depending upon the temperature; 40 per 
cent. being paved, the balance of earth. 

Laying of dust is not the only advantage from sprink- 
ling. In most of the large cities it is resorted to in mid- 
summer, especially in the tenement districts, for cooling 
the air. Also on macadam the prevention of raveling de- 
pends upon the binding material being kept moist, and 
where the shade is not quite dense this necessitates sprink- 
ling during certain weeks or months. In Montclair, N. J., 
for this reason, “In hot, dry weather the wagons are ex- 
pected to cover nearly all the macadam streets.” 
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BROADWAY BOULEVARD BAD 


Reasons for Improving One of Principal Thoroughfares in 
Borough of Manhattan—Work of Washington 
Heights Taxpayers’ Association 


By REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON, 
Secretary, Washington Heights Taxpayers’ Association 

THE recently published statement that the President of 
the Borough has let contracts for the paving of a part of 
Broadway, on Manhattan Island, has drawn attention to 
the fact that a portion of our principal thoroughfare has 
remained to this late date in the condition of a country 
road. From One Hundred and Thirtieth, or Manhattan 
street, northwards, Broadway is, for two miles, the “Boule- 
vard,” planned under Tweed’s administration, on the line 
of Eleventh avenue, the finest and straightest section of the 
famous highway. Its course at One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth street is diverted into the line of the old Albany Post 
Road or Kingsbridge Road, and the remaining portion 
on the direct line of Eleventh avenue has, after several 
baptisms, become designated as part of Avenue St. Nicho- 
las. 


The result is confusing, and illustrative rather of the 
lack of system out of which arose the perplexities of Lon- 
don and Boston, rather than of modern method. The hap- 
hazard manner in which our streets and avenues are 
named, however, is a subject by itself, and the incongru- 
ous absurdities fastened upon our thoroughfares would 
fill a book upon the subject of the vagaries and ignorances 
of officialdom. 


Above One Hundred and Fifty-third street Broadway 
has been cut through the cemetery of the corporation of 
Trinity Church, and from this point north, tor some in- 
explicable reason, the broad roadway was narrowed no 
less than thirty-two feet, and the sidewalks made wider 
to that extent. The first effort for improvement of the 
road, taken by a public-spirited member of the Washing- 
ton Heights Taxpayers’ Association in 1903, was to draw 
attention to this change in the character of the roadway, 
and urge the widening of the roadbed in conformity with 
the southerly portion. 


This step being secured by the action of the association, 
an ordinance establishing central park plots, similar to 
those below One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, was 
passed through the Board of Aldermen by the interested 
work of the local Alderman, Mr. Max S. Grifenhagen, 
and last fall the Mayor’s signature decided this public im- 
provement, for which later the finance committee of the 
board, under the chairmanship of Alderman John R. 
Davies, who gave much attention to the subject, recom- 
mended an appropriation of $40,000, which is now to be 
expended on the work. 


Meantime the association petitioned for the widening of 
the street, and this work was done some months ago, since 
when the street has presented a peculiar appearance, the 


gas lamps, catch-basins, and gutters being left out in the 
roadway. 
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SUBWAY OPERATIONS 


The operations of the construction of the Subway cut: 
much of this road to pieces, and its restoration was done 
in a most negligent and slovenly manner, which work,,. 
however, despite the protests of the association, many of 
whose members had witnessed the work, was forced on 
the acceptance of the city, through its acceptance by the: 
engineers of the Rapid Transit Commission. 

The first steps have been taken towards tree planting: 
along the sides of the road and the favorable action of the: 
Park Board has been secured for this purpose, but here: 
another difficulty has arisen. 

Along the westerly side of upper Broadway there ex- 
isted for many years a line of massive telegraph masts, 
on which were supported the main lines of communication: 
from Manhattan to the north. These great poles, twenty 
inches in diameter, and of unusual height, carried no less 
than 140 wires, besides trunk cables. 

On the completion of a Subway line, which was car- 
ried out during the construction of the tunnel work, all 
the telegraph and main telephone wires were taken down,. 
leaving only a few branch telephone connections and the 
local police and fire lines. Rather than place new and’ 
suitable poles, some person in authority,, whose name 
should be pilloried here for an example to future icono- 
clasts, caused the existing masts to be cut down to ordi- 
nary height so that, for the past two years Broadway has 
been disfigured by these great stumps set 75 feet apart, 
holding up one cable and four telephone wires! Persistent 
agitation by the association has resulted in locating the 
responsibility of the present maintenance of this nuisance, 
upon the Fire Department whose cable alone is used to 
justify the retention of the stumps. 





Microbic Melody 


“Sing a song of microbes, 
Dainty little things, 
Ears and eyes and horns and tails, 
Claws and fangs and stings. 
Microbes in the carpet, 
Microbes in the wall, 
Microbes in the vestibule, 
Microbes in the hall. 
Microbes on my money 
Microbes in my hair, 
Microbes on my meat and bread, 
Microbes everywhere. 
Microbes in the butter, 
Microbes in the cheese, 
Microbes on the knives and forks, 
Microbes in the breeze. 
Microbes in the whiskey, 
Microbes in the beer, 
Microbes in the milk and tea, 
Microbes by the year. 
Microbes in the kitchen, 
Microbes in the bed, 
Microbes on the brush and comb, 
Microbes in my head. 
Microbes in the faucet, 
Microbes in the drains, 
Microbes in my shoes and boots, 
Microbes in my brains. 
Friends are little microbes, 
Enemies are big, 
Life among the microbes is— 
Nothing “infra dig.” 
Fussy little microbes, 
Billions at a birth, 
Make our flesh and blood and bones, 


Keep us on the earth.” —_Exchange- 
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THE DISPOSAL OF MUNICIPAL WASTE 





Systems and Methods, with Special Reference to Conditions in Great Britain, Europe, India, Australasia, 
South Africa and Canada 


By WILLIAM F. MORSE, Sanitary Engineer, New York 


This Series of articles begun in the February number, will be 
continued until completed and will be illustrated by original draw- 
ings, cuts, diagrams and pictures, and contain many tables valuable 
for reference. 


The Subjects Already Treated by the Author Are:— 


1. 7. Collection Service in American Towns; Methods and 
esults. 
2. Definition of Terms; Quantities; Proportions; Character of 
Waste in General. 
3. Garbage; Analysis; Proportions; Values. 
4. Dry Refuse and Rubbish; Quantities and Treatment. 
5. Classification:—Commercial Values after Recovery. 
6. The Refuse Utilization Stations in New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
and Brooklyn (illustrated). 
7. Municipal Ashes; Analysis; Proportions; Values when Separated. 
8. Ashes from Cremation of Garbage; Analysis and Values; Com- 
parative Table. 
9. Comparison of Ashes from English and American Cities; Cre- 
mation Means. 
10. The Utilization of Municipal Waste in General; English and 
American Methods. 
11. Commercial Values of Refuse and Ashes when Marketed and 
Manufactured. 
12. The Analysis of Garbage; Tankage, Its Value (Special Tables). 
13. The Garbage Disposal Plant, Cleveland, Ohio. 
14. Street Sweepings; Fertilizing Value and Treatment. 
15. Comparative Commercial Values of Waste. 
16. Foreign Destructors; Special Chapter by an Eminent Authority. 


The Following Are to Appear:— 
17. Methods of Disposal; Cremation. 
18. Beginning and Progress. 
19. Apparatus and Furnaces; Record of Work (illustrated). 
20. Apparatus and Furnaces; Record of Work; Results. 
21. Types of Furnaces; Their Employment; Municipal, {nstitutional. 
Industrial, Medical, Laboratory (fully illustrated). 
22. Calorific Value of Waste as Fuel (comparative table). 
23. Reduction and Extraction Process Described and Illustrated; 
the Earlier and Later Methods. 
24. American Methods; Col. Waring and His Successors. 
25. Present Situation in This Country; Résumé. 
26. Means for Improvement as Suggested by Several Investigators. 
27. What May Be Expected of the Future. 
Special Article 
By W. FRANCIS GOODRICH, A.I.Mech.E., F.LS.E. 

HAvING in mind the splendid services which Colonei 
Morse has rendered in the cause of sanitary reform for 
many years past, I gladly respond to his invitation to pre- 
sent the existing situation in the United Kingdom, British 
Colonies and Europe, in so far as the final and sanitary 
disposal of refuse is concerned. 

Thirty years have passed since the late Mr. Alfred Fryer 
erected the first furnaces for burning refuse, coining the 
term destructor, which is now universally understood in 
all countries as the only satisfactory means to an end, the 
sanitary desideratum—disposal by fire. 

While in your country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
during the past twenty years not much real progress 
has been made, it is possible to record in Great Britain 
steady and consistent progress, with but very few failures. 
T shall be well within the mark if I say that less than ten 
destructors have been pulled down or abandoned in Great 
Britain during the past thirty years. The earliest destruc- 
tors erected in this country are still in daily use in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Hull and other cities, and 
although they suffer by comparison with modern installa- 
tions in these same cities, yet in fairness it must be said 
that they have done, and continue to do, that work for 
which they were erected. 


Those American writers who have attributed the prog- 


ress which has been made in Great Britain to the fact 
that refuse disposal has been treated as an engineering 
problem may rest assured that they are correct. For 
many years past a few well-known engineering firms in 
England have devoted very close attention to those com- 
bustion problems and other problems involved in the de- 
signing and erection of destructor furnaces of the highest 
all-round efficiency, with the result that finality in the 
essential principles has now been reached, and the only 
possible improvements in the future will be in details 
affecting the labor cost for operation, the clinkering proc- 
ess, and the profitable treatment of the residuals. Those 
who have closely followed the progress in final and sani- 
tary refuse disposal in Great Britain will agree that the 
demonstration of the fuel value of refuse has been a potent 
factor making for the sanitary ideal. While there must 
ever be a constant striving after the highest efficiency in 
sanitation, yet it would be idle to pretend that nearly 250 
municipalities in Great Britain would at this time have 
had destructors in operation had the power aspect not been 
so clearly and conclusively demonstrated. 

Many worthy councillors with but a very hazy notion 
of sanitary necessities have been fascinated with the pos- 
sibilities of power production; to their credit it must be 
said that they have grasped the economic aspect, and re- 
alizing that the sanitary ideal could be reached without 
any material addition to the rates they have, in not a few 
instances, led the municipal engineer instead of being led 
by him, 

I have already observed that some 250 municipalities in 
the United Kingdom now have destructors in operation ; 
in about 130 cities and towns the destructors are either 
combined with electricity works, sewage works, water- 
works, or other municipal undertakings, providing power 
which would otherwise involve a definite expenditure for 
coal, gas or oil, as the case may be. 

Fig. 18 illustrates the first six destructor cells erected 
in Great Britain, these being the original Fryer cells 
erected at the Water street depot of Manchester Corpo- 
ration in 1876. 

Still in daily use it is interesting to add that within the 
past three years Meldrum’s forced draught and grates 
have been added to this battery of cells at this depot, ma- 
terially increasing the temperature and destroying ca- 
pacity. 

Fig. 19 will serve to convey to the reader what has 
been accomplished in the thirty years which have passed 
since the late Mr. Alfred Fryer erected his first destructor 
cells. 

This diagram will serve to show (1) the total number 
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of installations, (2) the number of plants erected by each 
maker, (3) destructors combined with sewage works, (4) 
with electricity works and (5) with waterworks, as also 
the proportion of idle or semi-idle plants (7.e.), destructors 
from which the power is either only partially utilized for 
works purposes, or allowed to go to waste. 

While the proportion under the latter category may 
seem high it must be remembered that many of these 
plants are old, being erected long before the power aspect 
of refuse disposal had received any serious consideration. 

Any contribution concerning the present position of 
refuse disposal in Great Britain would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to the main combinations of de- 
structor and power plant, which have played an important 
part in the later development of British refuse destructors. 
We will, therefore, briefly review the combinations of de- 
structors with sewage works, electricity works and water- 
works. 

DrsTRUCTORS COMBINED WITH SEWAGE WorRKS 

This desirable combination has found much favor, and 
at the present time some forty-five installations are in oper- 
ation in various parts of England and Wales, while many 
similar works are projected. 

In not a few towns the sewage works are so located 
that the combination is an impossible one because of the 
cost of haulage. This obstacle, as also the fact that at 
many sewage works gas engines or oil engines are em- 
ployed, has operated against the more extensive adoption 
of destructors, and, to some extent, will continue so to do. 
To utilize the available power from the solid refuse of a 
community to pump its liquid refuse—the sewage, and 
further to utilize the residual clinker from the solid refuse 
for the bacterial treatment of the sewage, appeals to many 
as an ideal combination—as indeed it is. 

To the Cathedral City of Hereford belongs the credit 
of installing the first destructor in conjunction with a sew- 
age works. This destructor of the Meldrum front-fed 
type has now been at work daily since 1897. About one 
and one-half million gallons of sewage is pumped to a 
height of 36 ft. in a ten hour day, the total cost of the 
destructor installation was about £1,200, and a coal bill of 


FIG, I8—FIRST SIX DESTRUCTOR CELLS IN GREAT BRITAIN; (MANCHESTER, 1876) 


about £400 per annum has been entirely saved, not one 
pound of coal having been burned since the destructor 
commenced work, the total cost of repairs and maintenance 
during nine years has been £34 only. Ten tons of refuse 
are burned daily and, in addition to pumping, steam is also 
provided for operating sludge presses, lime mixers and 
other auxiliary plants. 

The vexed question as to whether or not it is possible 
for a destructor to be operated as a financially reproduc- 
tive undertaking has been clearly disposed of in so far as 
combined sewage and destructor works are concerned. 

In fact, they have exceeded all expectations in most 
cities where an account has been kept of operation and 
other data of the plant. In America there is no doubt 
as to their success, while in Europe and other countries 
each year generally shows an increase in saving when 
properly managed. There should be little hesitancy on 
the part of wide-awake municipalities in adopting this 
plan, judging from the results which have so far been 
attained. 

The following table, No. XXVII, clearly sets forth 
what has been done at twelve combined works. It will be 
observed that in no less than seven towns a net annual sur- 
plus in relief of the rates is shown after meeting all capital 
and standing charges. 
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FIG. IQ—DIAGRAM—THIRTY YEARS’ PROGRESS WITH BRITISH 
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TABLE No. XXVII 


TWELVE COMBINED DESTRUCTOR AND SEWAGE WORKS. 











| 
Weight of | _— | Labor Cost | 
r Refuse iainat Per Ton of Capital Cost of Destructor 
=n Destroyed Savin Refuse and Steam Raising Plant 
Daily gs Destroyed 
{ 
fe Ee 14 £ 568 od. | £1,200 exclusive of boilers & chimney. 
IN oo. re are 5 bar gene Sm es | 30 1,000 1s.7d. | £12,600 including buildings & chimney. 
PN eka Ss vias ana ewediarel 28 750 14d. | £4,500 exclusive of boilers & chimney. 
aii y he re adhe s eee o4as ak | 10 556 11d. | £4,510including buildings & chimney. 
RRR Peer anata leer einige Io 400 Is, £800 exclusive of boilers & chimney. 
GATING CON 0-865 ob wave v vie bie ce ord | 35 nD Merce ee tie £6,310 excluding chimney only. 
I a 85-8 50 UKs eee | 23 500 1s.34$d. | £5,000 excluding chimney & one boiler. 
estimated rope Lk 
PN oof oat pas Mares cn i Sers ae 12 370 8d. | £2,400 including building & chimney. 
BRE CHEN CON 62 Sy PA oxias od aval stetibere ceiula oe 20 =F55.16.7 84d. | £4,000 including building & chimney. 
MPAIUNATASEOW o<s 5 ores co's Gos ccccncenel 60x 650 Is. | £9,000 including buildings & chimney. 
MAW CE ORGIECE 3 82 och a Sages omrckel awe 25 =893 59: | £6,800 including buildings & chimney. 
INI ye hee oo Rakes ew dk eas 18 T451 11d. | £4,600 excluding one boiler & chimney. 





* A net surplus available after meeting all capital and standing charges. 
=1904 Figures. 

x 40 tons of refuse and 20 tons of sludge 

t Not including £ 234 per annum savedin cartage cost. 


The following interesting figures are available from 
Eccles for the past year, these being extracted from the 
annual report of the Medical Officer of Health, Dr. W M. 
Hamilton, M.D., D.P.H.: 


Total weight of refuse destroyed.......... 10,975 tons. 
Average weight of refuse destroyed daily... 29.79 “ 
Labor cost per ton of refuse destroyed........ 11% 
Total water evaporated............... 20,429,360 Ibs. 
Ry GVARIIOIIOR, cos ek ce6 dese re deennos 66,550 “ 


Average evaporation throughout the whole 


“ec 


year per lb. of refuse destroyed... ....... 1.002 
H.P. developed continuously at 20 Ibs. per H.P.. 138 H.P. 


Total weight of clinker............ 3,464 tons 12 cwts. 
Percentage CUTE eT ree TTT rT eT 2.57 
Revenue from ae er ee ey ore £433, Is, 4d. 


“The pumping and treatment of the sewage of the bor- 
ough has been carried on without intermission the whole 
year through. The destructors (Meldrum’s front-fed 
type) have also been in continuous operation. The whole 
of the steam required for the pumping engines has been 
evaporated by the refuse destroyed in the destructors.” 


THE WatFrorD DESTRUCTOR AND SEWAGE PLANT 


One of the most successful combined sewage and de- 
structor works is that of the Watford Urban District 
Council, situated about 17 miles north of London. 

Here a Meldrum front-fed regenerative destructor 
deals with an average of about 27 tons of refuse daily, 
working continuously for about 150 hours per week. Steam 
is supplied at a pressure of 120 pounds to Worthington 
pumps and air compressor engines. About one willion gal- 
lons of sewage is pumped every 24 hours to a height of 
84 feet, while an additional half million gallons is dealt 
with by the air compressors and ejector plant. 

The destructor was started on Marck 31, 1904, and the 
following figures (Table No. XXVIII) covering the first 
two years of working, are perhaps without parallel among 
combined works of the kind. After meeting all capital 
and standing charges, there remains a net surplus in relief 
of the rates of about £150 per annum. 

Fig. 20 illustrates the general arrangement of the de- 
structor plant at Watford; it will be observed that in ad- 
dition to steam generation the hot gases after passing the 
boiler are further utilized for heating the air for combus- 


TABLE -No. XXVIII 


a 


WATFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL COMBINED SEWAGE AND DESTRUCTOR WORKS 


Statement showing saving effected by Meldrum Destructor for first two years working compared with the 





previous cost 


when burning Steam coal, together with the report of the Medical Officer of Health for 1905. 








CoAL 

: Tons Cuts 
Year ending March 31st, 1904: Before erection of Destructor..................4. 1,068 5 @17-8 = £043.12.7 
a : : “ xr9085: Ajier erection of Destructot... ........2scceeess 183 8 @17-5 = 159-04.5 
- ? a “1906: After erection of Destructor..................0- 274 16 @I7-I = 23§.12.7 
TSt' year’s working of Destructor: Savinieumcoahhahs 2 se 6. .csiiels ce nce wieecceeaegoens oo ekss dewavenaues = £783.18.2 
Adee Te Cera TIC COIN CE CRAIG o.oo. cane h be dcnseeecsadeeceaddaeen = 101.08.9 
STERIC CEA CHEN GIES oor cl ath c Deplelsas tei when ca aha ncaa ee See Shah reg hee ial a =e 8.02.4 
and year’s working of Daatemcton: “Garcia Ce Oe oe 65 as hs Wek od hades dew ew ee Sade s dee essed eased: = 708.00.0 
Add revenue from sale of clinker and residuals...............02eeeeeeeees = 202.06.6 
i ee er rere £1,803.15.9 
Total cost of repairs and maintenance for two years...... = £16.19.0 
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FIG, 20—PLANS AND SECTIONS, WATFORD DESTRUCTOR 


tion in a Meldrum regenerator and also for heating the 
boiler feed water in a Greens economizer, the temperatures 
being respectively about 300° F. and 250° F., the heating 
surfaces of the boiler, regenerator and economizer reduc- 
ing the temperature of the gases from an average of 
1,800° F, in the combustion chamber before the boiler, to 
about 400° F. at the chimney base. 

Fig. 21 is reproduced from steam pressure recorder 
diagrams and clearly shows how steadily the pressure is 
maintained throughout one day’s ordinary work. The 
diagrams of a week’s work are almost exactly identical 
with this. 

CLINKER FOR FUEL BEDs 


The value of destructor clinker for bacteria beds has 
now been clearly established and there is an enormous and 
constant demand for large quantities all over the country. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in good vitreous 
clinker has been found the most suitable material yet dis- 


covered. At Aldershot Urban District Council Sewage 





FIG, 2I—DIAGRAM SHOWING ONE DAY’S STEAM, WATFORD 
DESTRUCTOR 
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Works some beds made up with destructor clinker over 
five years since are still in use with the original material, 
while at these works, coke which was previously used has 
disintegrated, and after being removed as useless it has 
been passed through the destructor with refuse, emerging 
therefrom as a useful clinker to be again used in a changed 
form for the same duty. 

A year since, when the writer was invited to give evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal 
concerning the cremation of sludge, he was also requested 
to lay before the Commissioners some evidence regarding 
the combination of destructors with sewage works. 

Some very exhaustive tables prepared by the writer for 
this purpose will be found in the next report of this Com- 
mission, and to those especially interested in combined 
destructor and sewage works these tables should be ex- 
ceedingly useful, bringing together a mass of facts and 
figures in concise form. 

What the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Sewage Disposal will be concerning this combination 
remains to be seen; it has been facetiously suggested that 
ere their labors are complete every sewage works will be 
a combined undertaking 

DESTRUCTORS COMBINED WITH ELeEctriciITy WorKS 

During the past ten years some 70 municipal authorities 
have adopted this combination, generally speaking, with 
very satisfactory results. While the production of elec- 
tric light from refuse has held many Councillors with a 
peculiar fascination, it never has appealed to the Electrical 
Engineer, and although many are now disposed to adopt a 
more friendly attitude towards the combination, it is no 
exaggeration to state that the progress which has been 
made is, on the whole, not due to the Electrical Engineer, 
but rather in spite of him. 

Electricity works are usually centrally located and their 
position offers an ideal site for the destructor from the 
point of view of haulage costs. As the cost of refuse 
collection and haulage has nothing whatever to do with 
the electricity department, the Electrical Engineer cannot 
be induced to consider this factor—an all-important factor 
from the ratepayers’ point of view. 

The view of the Electrical Engineer has been purely de- 
partmental or personal; he does not want the destructor ; 
why should he have it? The question of cartage costs or 
power utilization, both of vital importance to the rate- 
payers, do not, as a rule, appeal to him, although he is 
their servant. 

While this narrow and illogical view has not been with- 
out its effect in thwarting the adoption of destructors in 
combination with electricity undertakings, yet very satis- 
factory progress has been made. It is not possible to 
include figures such as those in Table No. XX VII or sim- 
ilar to those available and here included in connection with 
combined destructor and sewage works, not because the 
destructor is minus a satisfactory financial side, but rather 
because accounts are not kept in that clear and separate 
form which is so desirable with every municipal under- 


taking. (To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL 


Stream Pollution in the United States 


Comparisons unfavorable to the United States have 
occasionally been made between the laws in this coun- 


try forbidding the pollution of streams, and those in 
England. 


That the statute restrictions in the latter 
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country have been and are more severe than in any 
State of the Union is undoubtedly true; but that this 
apparent tendency really indicates a less sanitary con- 
dition of our streams or a less intelligent popular idea 
or general appreciation of sanitary laws does not nec- 
essarily follow. If the local affecting conditions in the 
two countries be examined a reason for the more strin- 
gent laws in England becomes apparent. To begin 
with, sanitary control of streams is vested in the gen- 
eral government in England; but in the several State 
governments in this country, which fact tends to re- 
strict stringent sanitary laws to those States where their 
need is most pressing. Again, the streams there are 
very much smaller than in the more thickly settled 
parts of this country, and consequently the amount of 
dilution to which the per capita sewage would be sub- 
jected is much less there than in this country. Further, 
the cities upon any one English stream follow each 
other at much shorter intervals, and therefore the 
stream has less opportunity there than here to assimi- 
late the organic matter contributed by one city before 
it reaches the following one. There are undoubtedly 
other reasons, but these three are of themselves suffi- 
ciently explanatory. 


If we inquire into the circumstances prompting the 
enactment of anti-pollution laws in the two countries, we 
find even less reason for self-condemnation. For the Pas- 
saic River, in its foulest days, never reached the nauseat- 
ing condition of the Thames during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when the gases of putrefaction arising 
from its surface commonly produced vomiting in those 
sailing to the port of London, and necessitated the ad- 
journing of Parliament, which referred to the condition 
as a “National disgrace.” Other instances might be cited 
to show that this country has never required the strong 
inducements England had before abating this class of 
nuisance. 


On the other hand, we are to blame if we do not profit 
by the experience of our cousins ; and, now that the neces- 
sity for preventing the fouling of streams is so well known 
and the means for accomplishing it available, it will be our 
national disgrace if our streams are ever permitted to 
reach the past condition of the Thames or the Passaic. 
The things of the past should be the beacons of the future, 
and nowhere more than in municipal work is the ob- 
servance of the truth necessary. 


As is to be expected, the most stringent laws in this 
country are found in the most thickly populated States; 
but sanitarians throughout the United States are educating 
the people and their legislators to a realization of the 
threatening dangers, and to forestall and prevent, by 
timely laws, the establishment of sewerage systems or 
other plants which, discharging into our streams, must 
ultimately become the cause of nuisances. 


Note.—The City Council of Coldwater, Mich. (population 
7,000), has subscribed for 10 yearly subscriptions of the Munict- 
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Cheap Gas 


Ir is interesting to note that whilst a great flood of 
comment, inquiry and discussion is covering this country 
from end to end respecting the price of gas to the con- 
sumer, a glance at things in this regard on the “other 
side of the pond” shows such a marked difference as to 
what is paid there for this commodity that the matter is 
well worth quoting. Without particularly specifying 
Glasgow and Birmingham, where the subject has been 
made one of special experiment, practice and admin- 
istration for many years with the effect of reducing 
the price to 50 cents per thousand in Glasgow and 
to 56 cents in Birmingham respectively—about half 
of the paid in the United States—it is 
well to take one of the smaller towns where, it 
must be granted, the facilities of purchasing raw 
materials are not so advantageous as in the larger 
ones. Here we find a still even greater reduction in price. 
Widnes in Lancashire, with a population of 30,000, sup- 
plies its gas to small consumers at 30 cents, to large con- 
sumers at from 22 cents to 26 cents, and yet, in spite of 
this, made a profit on its works in 1895 of no less than 
$22,887.15. It is rightly claimed that this is the lowest 
price gas in the world, although througtout Great Britain 
the general range of price hovers between 40 cents and 
70 cents. When we consider that New York companies, 
with every advantage that can possibly be possessed for 
the delivery of coal, charge one dollar per 1,000—that is, 
nearly five times the price that Widnes charges—and the 
compartiy is in arms because the citizens, not unnaturally, 
possess the idea that they ought to be supplied at the not 
unreasonable figure of 80 cents, as specified in the charter, 
it strikes one that when a somewhat ordinary town, chiefly 
populated by the working classes, can bring down the 


average 


price to 22 cents, besides building up a handsome surplus, 
there is something rotten somewhere in New York City. 
Widnes gas supply is under municipal control, is well 
managed, and its example is one of the most potent argu- 
ments for municipal ownership of gas everywhere else. 


Municipal Insurance. 


THE Mayor of New Haven, Conn., has come out 
strongly in favor of Municipal Insurance. His Honor 
states that his city pays about $500,000 a year in insurance 
premiums for the city’s buildings whilst the fire losses 
amount to only about $125,000, leaving an annual profit 
to the companies of close upon $375,000. If his Honor 
would go a little further and give the data for the last 
twenty years and from this find the percentage of actual 
fire losses, as compared with the premium payments over 
that period, he could then very safely advise his city to 
put at one side each year, in a separate municipal insur- 
ance fund, the average amount of difference, and thus 
build up an insurance safeguard that would always be 
available in case of any emergency. The saving for the 
coming score of years, based on his Honor’s figures, 
would show that the city would accumulate no less a sum 
than the formidable one of $3,750,000. Insurance com- 
panies, as a rule, are of very little help to a municipality 
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as far as its public buildings are concerned, and there is 
always some red-tapism and delay in the matter of settle- 
ment by the companies—San Francisco as an example. 
A municipality carrying its own insurance in this manner 
places itself on a strong footing. Let the Mayor put 
New Haven on a basis of this kind and thus set a prac- 
tical example to all other cities. He will, of course, be 
sharply criticised by the insurance companies, but he can 
well afford to face this. What the country wants in these 
things is initiation. Philadelphia, Pa., is making an effort 
in a similar direction. 


A New One on Them 


Ir is a natural characteristic to try and secure some- 
thing for nothing, or the favor of a bargain. The pay- 
ment of taxes is nearly always regarded as tiresome, if, 
indeed, not a thing to be avoided where possible. In 
New Jersey—in South Orange—a number of people 
recently went in person to protest to the Village Assessor, 
Mr. Frank Fenner, that their properties were assessed 
at too high figures. They, like the virgins with the 
lamps, gave various reasons and many excuses as to why 
the assessments should be reduced wholly, or at least in 
part. Some of these individuals, in their enthusiastic en- 
deavors to obtain reductions, went so far as to state that 
they would be only too glad to get rid of their properties 
at prices much lower than what they were assessed at, 
Mr. Fenner, being a man, not only of business, but of 
humor, promptly pulled out a roll of bills as thick as a 
hitching post and offered to take any or all of the proper- 
ties at the owners’ own figures. It need hardly be said 
that he got no “sellers,” and everybody paid up. The 
plan, though novel, appears to have worked well in South 
Orange and its adoption by other village assessors, simi- 
larly placed, will probably be only a matter of time. It 
has much to recommend it. 


The Ice Difficulty 


On another page will be found a short article written 
as an outcome of a very extraordinary situation now ex- 
isting in the ice supply world. All the way from one 
Portland to the other there are discontent and uneasiness 
regarding the supply, or irregularity of the supply, of 
this product. In New York City some one is advertising 
that ice can be easily manufactured for fifty cents a ton 
and is seeking capital to that end. The American Ice 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., is in the throes of bank- 
ruptcy, while a trust in St. Louis, Mo., has put up the 
price one dollar a ton to the dealer. Mayor B. P. Codd, 
of Michigan City, Mich., is determined to give the people 
cheap ice by using the Park and Boulevard force to cut 
it. In Washington, D. C., the officials of the American Ice 
Company plead innocence to the charge of the violation of 
the Sherman law, and Chicago, IIl., manufacturers are 
charging high prices as a practical lesson in economics. 
In Toledo, O., the ice trust attorneys have escaped im- 
prisonment, while Cincinnati, in the same State, has just 
been indicting three-quarters of a score of men for com- 
bining for restraint of trade. In Jacksonville, Fla., one 
man has gone to jail as a test case, and in Harrisburg, Pa., 
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the people are organizing a co-operative corporation for 
its manufacture and sale. Great Neck, N. Y., is fighting 
the trust by the residents getting together and forming a 
company. Boston, Mass., is doing a probe, and Provi- 
dence, R. I., Board of Trade is going to investigate the 
reasons why the price has doubled. Asbury Park, N. J., 
hotel keepers may make their own, and Plainfield, N. J., 
is in the throes of organizing a mutual benefit ice com- 
pany, while Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has already gone ahead 
and is laying down a plant to make ice. Take it altogether, 
things are lively and it looks as though the people were 
not going to be quietly frozen out. 


Practical Pictures 


A DECIDED novelty has been introduced by the 
New York City Board of Health. In the various city 
parks and on the recreation piers throughout the metrop- 
olis are to be given moving picture shows, displaying 
short, pithy sentences, telling people how to deal with 
consumption, etc. The innovation is not at all a bad one, 
because the “show me” plan of distributing information 
has been proved to be successful in many other directions 
wherever it has been tried. The educational value of this 
unusual if not unique method of instruction cannot be 
overestimated, and although many a smile, and probably 
not a few sneers, will be indulged in by the unenthusi- 
astic scoffer, the fact remains that the impression upon the 
eye is the most useful adjunct to any cause. 

City’s Reports 

Ir there is anything on the surface of the earth cal- 
culated to take the heart out of the ordinary Christian- 
minded editor it is the average report issued by a city. 
Most of these things are marvels of just what they should 
not be, while the rest of them, with few exceptions, are 
mere plaintive exhibitions of mediocrity in both ar- 
rangement and expression. As a rule they are badly 
printed with carelessly selected type on poor paper and 
are indifferently bound. No two are alike, in either idea 
or form, and as to any sense of collective unity of infor- 
mation, one might as well try and consult the bark scrib- 
bling of a Patagonian. These are, perhaps, strong words, 
but, unfortunately, they are fully deserved, as anyone who 
is compelled to frequently wade through the things, in 
order to get to know just what is meant by them, will 
testify. Of course every city has some different feature 
in it requiring some different treatment, but this should 
not prevent a general or central basis of uniformity. Ac- 
counts could be recorded in some easily understood stand- 
ard manner so that they who run may readily read, while 
ithe reports of the various departments could be issued in 
an organized and acceptable sequence. It ought not to 
ne difficult to get together a thoroughly representative 
‘ongress or convention of city officials to set out and 
\dopt a workable method which should be used the coun- 
ry over. Mr. Harvey S. Chase, of Boston, and Mr. F. D. 

age, of Fitchburg, Mass., have both been laboring and 
till are, like Trojans, to get some plan of this kind taken 
p and worked out,and it does seem that something tangi- 
‘le should be the outcome. An adoption of the idea sug- 
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gested would not interfere with the inclusion of the his- 
torical description of a place or a chapter or so on the ad- 
vantages claimed for it or the insertion of any good 
illustrations, which are always appreciated. A welcome 
relief and a pleasant exception to this deplorable state 
of things are the monthly official reports of the Board of 
Health of the City of Memphis, Tenn. Those of January, 
February and March, respectively, now before us, are, in 
our opinion, models of what such things should be. Con- 
venient in size, neatly typed on serviceable paper, they, 
in eight pages each, give a comprehensive and reliable 
survey and summary of the work of the department. 
Easy to read and quite as easy to assimilate, under less 
than a score of headings the whole health condition of 
the city is made as plain as a pike-staff. Whoever orig- 
inated these reports deserves every credit for simple 
common horse sense, and we gladly give it to him, her 
or them. A report should be a matter of much pride, not 
only to those who make it, but to the city that issues it. 


How to Do It 


It was the great Duke of Wellington who replied to an 
apparent blackmailing threat, “Publish and be damned.” 
It is, however, not given to everyone to possess His 
Grace’s courage or happy terseness of expression. Indi- 
ana apparently has backbone and has displayed very 
considerable of it lately in publishing, in extenso, the 
results of the investigations by the Indiana Health Board. 
Out of 889 articles examined, chiefly food products, no 
less than 389 of them were found to be adulterated. The 
Board describes them, states which they are and what 
they are adulterated with, giving not only their trade- 
marks but the names and addresses of their makers, who 
are thus receiving an advertisement which they will prob- 
ably not altogether appreciate. It is decidedly a step in 
the right direction. This “daylight” procedure of pub- 
lishing the facts will do more as a deterrent than will 
threats or fines. The daily newspaper press can help us 
to beef without borax, coffee without chicory, pepper 
without peas, milk without mixture and our breakfast 
food without sawdust, much better than can any or all 
of the officials that were ever elected to prosecute offend- 
ers in these respects. 


Enterprising San Francisco 


THEY wanted a hotel in San Francisco and they wanted 
it—as the little boy said when he asked for ice-cream— 
“right now.” And they got it. The St. Francis Hotel 
annex, though naturally a temporary structure, is one 
of the first hotels of the new city. It is fitted with all 
modern conveniences and is situated in the center of the 
Union Square Park. For the privilege of occupying this 
position, the company running the hotel will turn over to 
the city all the net profits accruing from operating it, 
such profits to be applied to the improvement of the Park. 
This is an interesting quid pro quo, and curiosity will be 
aroused as to what amount of cash returns for quench- 
ing thirsts, assuaging hunger and giving restful nights 
will reach in actual benefit to the city. 
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A FOUR-ROOM RESIDENCE FOR $2.50 A WEEK 


Battersea, London, England, Shows What Can Be Done for the Workman—Sixty Cents a Week for a 


Room—An Example to American Municipalities 


THE recent meeting of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, held at Battersea, London, England, 
the constituency of the Right Honorable John Burns, 
M. P., the working man, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, was distinguished, among many other inter- 
esting and practical features, for the most attractive de- 
scription of the housing artisan in that district, for the 
particulars of which we are indebted to The London 
Surveyor, Municipal and County Engineer. The ar- 
ticle describes details and gives the cost of erection 
and maintenance, and is altogether a magnificent object 
lesson of what can be accomplished under proper con- 
ditions and survey. We should like to see a similar ex- 
periment tried in this country. Nothing appears to have 
been omitted from either a sanitary or home-like point 
of view. 

ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, LATCHMERE ESTATE 

The Latchmere estate originally formed part of what 

was then known as the “Latchmoor” Common, and was 


enclosed for allotments in 1835 by the church-wardens 
and overseers. 

















BATTERSEA, LONDON, ENGLAND—FOUR-ROOM TENEMENT, BURNS ROAD 


The allotments were let to persons annually, the rents 
(amounting to about $80 per annum) being paid into 
the funds of the poor rate. 


In 1890 the Board of Overseers asked the London 
County Council to make provision in their General Powers 
Bill enabling the board to erect artisans’ dwellings on 
the land, and on November 8, 1899, the County Council 
acceded to the board’s request. The bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons, and although it met with 
some opposition it was passed, and received the royal 
assent on August 6, 1900. The committee afterwards 
proceeded to prepare a scheme. 


Plans, specifications and estimates for two or three- 
story dwellings of various types were submitted from 
time to time by the borough engineer for the development 
of the estate. Subsequently competitive designs were in- 
vited by advertisement, and premiums offered for the 
best sets of designs submitted. The borough engineer 
was then instructed to prepare revised plans based upon 
the first premiated designs, but omitting certain details 
which did not meet with the approval of the committee, 
and inserting a combined bath-room and scullery. De- 
tailed plans, specifications and estimates were accordingly 
prepared and the work of erection proceeded with by the 
Works Department. 


There are upon the estate 138 three-room tenements, 
146 four-room tenements, twenty-eight five-room houses, 
one four-room house, and one three-room house, provid- 
ing in all accommodation for 314 families. The four- 
room tenements are, for the most part, situated in Sheep- 
cote lane, Burns road, Matthew street, West Side; Re- 
form street and Freedom street, East Side; while the 
three-room tenements are in Joubert street, Odger street 
and Freedom street, West Side. The five-room houses 
are situated chiefly in Matthew street, East Side, and at 
the end of the rows in Joubert street, Odger street and 
Reform street. The plans show the arrangement of the 
several types of dwellings. 


The four-room tenements in the cross-streets have a 
frontage of 26 ft. 9 in. and a depth of 28 ft. 9 in. The 
living-room measures 13 ft. 8% in. by 11 ft., bath-room 
scullery 10 ft. 5 in. by 6 ft. 3 in., front bed-rooms 
13 ft. 2 in. by 9 ft. 1% in. and Io ft. 6% in. by 11 ft. 3 in., 
and back bed-room 15 ft. 7 in. by 7 ft. 3 in. The four- 
room tenements in Sheepcote lane, seventeen in number, 
have a frontage of 29 ft. I in., so that the rooms are 
considerably larger than those in the side streets. The 
houses containing three-room tenements have a frontage 
of 22 ft. 6 in., and a depth of 27 ft.6 in. The living-room 
measures 10 ft. 61% in. by 13 ft. 4 in., bath-room scullery 
8 ft. 10 in. by 7 ft. 3 in., and each bed-room 15 ft. 1 in. 
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by 7 ft. 10 in. The five-room houses have a frontage of 
18 ft., and a depth of 27 ft. g in. The living-room meas- 
ures 15 ft. 4% in. by Io ft., bath-room scullery 12 ft. I in. 
by 6 ft. 6 in., parlor or bed-room Io ft. 11 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., 
front bed-room 14 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., back bed-rooms 
15 ft. 4% in. by 8 ft. and 12 ft. 2% in. by g ft. 1oin. The 
height of all rooms is 8 ft. 9 in. in the clear. The 
whole of the tenements and houses are fitted with kitch- 
ener, copper, bath and sink, and the tenements on the 
first floor are provided with teak staircases, giving access 
to the back gardens. 


An interesting feature in the living-room and scullery 
bath-room is the “Model Cottager” combined kitchen 
range, copper and bath arrangements, which were manu- 
factured and installed by Ellkay & Cornes, Limited. 


The apparatus has been designed to secure the maxi- 
mum of convenience as regards cooking, heating and 
washing with the exclusive use of a hot or cold bath 
at a minimum cost of fuel. It is fixed in the dividing 
wall between the living-room and the scullery bath-room. 
The heating and cooking part is fixed in the kitchen, the 
grate (open and close) being in the center with an oven 
on one side, and a boiler (which is accessible at the back) 
on the other. The boiler has a hinged lid, and there is 
therefore no risk of explosion; it has a capacity of 12 
gallons of water, 10 gallons of which can be run off, the 
remainder being held in reserve. By manipulating a 
damper, the flames are diverted from the range to the 
copper, to heat the water to wash the clothes, or provide 
hot water for a bath which is adjacent to the copper in 
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the scullery bath-room. The fuel thus performs a mani- 
fold service, thereby affecting considerable economy to the 
tenant. Should the range fire not be in use at any time, 
a secondary grate, which consumes a small amount of 
fuel, is provided under the copper. A distinct advantage 
is that heat is radiated from the back part of the apparatus, 
and the two rooms are thus kept at practically an even 
temperature, so that bathing may be indulged in with 
comfort in cold weather. 


Each tenement has its own separate entrance and back 
garden, and the whole of the floors are fireproof through- 
cut, being constructed of coke-breeze, cement concrete 
and steel joists. 


The houses are provided with electric-light fittings, and 
electrical energy is supplied on the penny-in-the-slot 
system. 


The roads and streets also on the estate are lighted by 
electricity. 


The paving of the estate, granolithic sills, heads, canti- 
levers, lintels, breeze partitions, etc., were made on the 
ground by the council’s own workmen. 


The rents of the various houses and tenements are as 
follows: Five-room houses, $2.87 per week; four four- 
room tenements to Sheepcote lane, $2.62; other four-room 
tenements, $2.50 per week; three-room tenements, $1.87 
per week, which works out at 60 cents per room, ex- 
clusive of bath-room scullery. 


The area of the land occupied by streets and buildings 


y| Lung Room 


e 


Bedroom 
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BATTERSEA, LONDON, ENGLAND—PLAN OF FOUR-ROOM TENEMENT 


Cost, 14 cents per foot; Rent, $2.50 per week. 
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is 7a. 3r. 2%4p.; the remainder, 3a. 3r. 35p., being unbuilt 
upon, but it is hoped that before Jong a portion of this 
will be available for the erection of three-room tenements, 
the remaining portion being left as a recreation ground 
which is now being laid out. 


The estate (although the buildings were not all com- 
pleted at the time) was formally opened by the Right 
Honorable John Burns, M. P., who stated that, in his 
opinion, “by building this colony, Battersea had contrib- 
uted more to meet the alleged decadence of physique than 
all the articles that had ever been written in the news- 
papers, and the result of their scheme was a tribute to 
the unity of Parliament with other bodies.” 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, TOWN HALL ESTATE 


The scheme on the Latchmere estate proving so success- 
ful, the council, having regard to the great necessity 
which existed for further working-class houses in Bat- 
tersea (QI5 applications in addition to those accommo- 
dated having been received at that time for the tenancy 
of the houses and tenements on the Latchmere estate) 
and to the fact that there was practically no other available 
housing land in the borough, decided to take the neces- 
sary steps to appropriate for such purposes certain sur- 
plus land at the rear of the town hall and municipal build- 
ings, which had been used by the council chiefly as a 
depot. 


Fourteen houses, each containing two three-room tene- 
ments, and four houses, each containing two two-room 
tenements, have been erected, accommodating in all 
thirty-six families. A new street in continuation of Town 
Hall road was also formed through a portion of the land. 
The plans, etc., show the arrangement of the several types 
of dwellings. 


Most of the three-room tenements in Theater street 
have a frontage of 23 ft. 9 in. and a depth of 27 ft. 6 in. 
The living-rooms measure 14 ft. 7 in. by 10 ft. 7 in., 
bath-room scullery 8 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 3 in., and bedrooms 
15 ft. by 8 ft. 9 in. 


One bed-room to each first-floor tenement is slightly 
larger, and measures 15 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in., exclusive of 


space over staircase. 


The two-room tenements in Theater street have a 
frontage of 17 ft. 6 in. and a depth of 29 ft., the living- 
room measuring 13 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., bath-room scullery 
13 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. and bed-room Io ft. 6 in. by Io ft. 


The three-room tenements in Town Hall road have 
a frontage of 23 ft. and a depth of 27 ft. 6 in., the living- 
room measuring 13 ft. 10 in. by 10 ft. 7 in., bath-room 
scullery 9 ft. by 7 ft. 3 in., and bed-rooms 13 ft. by 8 ft. 


One bed-room to each first-floor tenement, as in The- 
ater street, is slightly larger, and measures 15 ft. by 11 ft., 
exclusive of space over staircase. 


The two-room tenements in the center of Town Hall 
road have a frontage of 26 ft. 6 in. and an average depth 
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of 18 ft. This extra length of frontage has been neces- 
sitated owing to there being very little depth of land at 
the back of the Town Hall villas previously existing on 
the site. 


The living-room measures 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 10 in., 
bath-room scullery 10 ft. by 6 ft., and bed-room 12 ft. 
6 in. by 9 ft. 


The height of all living-rooms and bed-rooms is 8 ft. 
9 in. in the clear, 


The tenements on the first floor are provided with teak 
staircases, giving access to the back gardens. 


All the tenements on this estate, as on the Latchmere 
estate, are fitted with the Ellkay & Cornes combined 
range, copper and bath; the rents charged are $1.62 per 
week for two-room tenements, and $2.12 per week for 
three-room tenements. 


The plans for the work were prepared by the borough 
engineer, and the work carried out by the council’s Works 
Department. 


The estimated cost of the two estates, including the 
purchase of additional property, and the construction of 
roads, sewers, buildings, etc., amounted to $637,120. A 
considerable saving was effected on this estimate, the 
capital expenditure being $570,925, which amount in- 
cluded 5 per cent. for establishment charges. The actual 
cost of building per room, exclusive of bath-room scullery, 
is $370, but if the bath-room scullery, which has a super- 
ficial area of 75 ft., is counted as a room the cost would 
be $325 per room. The price per foot cube of the building 
works out at slightly over 14 cents. With the exception 
of the first year the estates have been self-supporting, and 
as the loan is paid off, and a consequent reduction in the 
interest, a substantial income will be derived. The deficit 
on the first year’s working can hardly be considered as a 
loss, as it was owing to a portion of the estate not being 
completed and occupied for the whole twelve months. 


The following statement will show the financial aspect 


of the two schemes: 
Year ending March, 





1905. 1906. *1907. 
Expenditure :— 

Salary of superintendent....... $455 $455 $455 
PRAPES ANC MARES i o:5:s c6s/ bio o1o are Gre 7,335 8,310 8,680 
Light and fuel for offices....... 25 50 50 
Telephone, stationery, etc...... 125 150 I50 
Water, Town Hall estate....... — 100 100 
Water, Latchmere estate....... 300 300 300 
NOMEC ERIC MTOR Oy oy. acavchere sitses'a os 6:6 2,165 2,250 2,500 
Repairs and maintenance....... 1,850 1,550 12,700 
Repayment and interest on loans 26,690 29,205 28,320 
GOSETO RCO AIS 6 oi5:0-515\ osrecte eerie ser 60 — a 
$39,005 $42,170 $43,255 
*Estimated. fThe item for repairs and maintenance has 


been increased for the year 1907. 
Year ending March, 








1905. 1906. *1907. 
Income :— 

PEG i ennkimacicinniameeuawad $36,120 $40,250 $40,500 
NR I oa vio sea ve enenusas 2,240 2,535 2,800 
WHSCEIANCOUS: (.. <cn.cssicecasts.t'ss 60 50 50 
$38,420 $42,835 $43,350 

$585 $665 $95 
*Estimated. (def.) (bal.) (bal.) 
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WILMINGTON, DEL., WATER SUPPLY 


City Plant One of Oldest Under Municipal Ownership—Borough and Legislative Management—Success in 
Operation—Source of Supply and Treatment—Improvements Planned 


By THEODORE A. LEISEN, Chief Engineer, Board of Water Works 


In Wilmington, Del., as in many of the other older cities 
of the country, the water supply was derived originally 
from a number of wells with wooden pumps, and the first 
movement for concerted action tending toward a general 
system took place in 1796, when the Borough Council ap- 
pointed a committee “‘to inquire of the inhabitants of the 
Borough who own the pumps which stand in the streets, 
whether they will be willing to give them up to the Cor- 
poration, who will take care to have them kept in order.” 

This committee evidently fulfilled its mission, but four 
years later the growing importance of the borough de- 
manded some better system, and another committee sub- 
mitted a report and estimate for piping the water from a 
certain spring. The estimate was as follows: 


se «© 
835 feet of Pump Logs (for mains). 57 8 XY 
Digging and Laying . .» 7 I 10% 
Cistern to contain 30 Hhds......... 48 Oo O 
po | Pere rerrrerreor res —— ee 


Owing, probably, to the apparent extravagance of the 
estimate, the project failed to materialize, and no progress 
was made until 1804, when the “Wilmington Spring 
Water Company” was incorporated and continued to ex- 
ist as a private company until 1810, when the plant was 
purchased by the borough. This marks the incipiency of 
the Wilmington Water Department under municipal 
ownership, and ranks it as one of the earliest of the mu- 
nicipal water plants of the country. 


BoaRD CREATED BY LEGISLATURE 


The Department remained under the direct control of 
Council, and under the management of a Water Commit- 
tee, until 1883, when the State Legislature, at the be- 
hest of a number of citizens of Wilmington, created the 
“Board of Water Commissioners,” to which was intrusted 
the care and management of the Water Department, and 
improvement of the water supply system. This Board, 
under which the control of the Department still contin- 
ues, consists of three members, the original ones having 
been named in the bill creating the commission, and their 
successors appointed by the Mayor, one member being 
appointed every two years, for a term of six years. The 
duties of the Board are legislative, the executive manage- 
ment being in the hands of the Chief Engineer. 

Since the creation of the Commission, the affairs of the 
Department have been conducted on strictly business 
principles, with results eminently satisfactory to the large 
majority of the inhabitants of the city. Its efforts have 
been subjected to considerable criticism at times; occa- 
sionally the censure may have merited, but more fre- 





quently it was the carping animadversions of political 
antagonism. 

Under the new régime the gross and surplus earnings 
of the Department systematically and steadily increased, 
and from being a burden of expense, it has become a 
source of considerable revenue to the city. During the 
nineteen years ending January 1, 1905, after paying for 
all expenses of maintenance, improvements, extensions, 
and interest, $775,162.37 of surplus revenue was turned 
into the coffers of the city treasury. The total receipts 
for the corresponding term were $3,018,545.50, and the 
expenditures for extension, permanent improvements, 
real estate, interest on bonds, and surplus paid over to 
Council, amounted to $2,250,944.24, and for all operating 
expenses $767,601.26. It will thus be seen that the sur- 
plus revenue for the period mentioned was greater than 
the total expense of operation. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


The source of supply is Brandywine Creek, with a 
drainage area of 320 square miles, mostly in Pennsylva- 
nia. The water in its natural state is a good, soft water, 
free from any objectionable mineral matter, but owing to 
its drainage area embracing a fairly populous section of 
Chester County, Pa., including several towns of consid- 
erable size, the stream is highly contaminated with sew- 
age. 

The water powers along the stream have been fully 
developed, and the high values in which these water- 
rights have been held has militated against the efforts of 
the city to obtain its source of supply farther up the creek, 
at a higher elevation. There is a fall of 130 feet in the 
bed of the stream in the five miles above tide water, and 
a considerable saving in pumpage could be effected if 
advantage could be taken thereof, but the repeated efforts 
to do so have ended in failure. 

The city is the owner of one-half of the water-rights in 
the stream from an elevation of 26.7 feet to tide water, 
thereby controlling one-half of the normal stream flow for 
power or other purposes. A race-way about a mile long 
conveys the water from the dam to the pumping station, 
whence it is pumped to the distributing reservoirs. 

The main pumping station is equipped with one Corliss 
pump of ten million gallons capacity, one seven million 
gallon Worthington pump, and a water-power pump capa- 
ble of a maximum pumpage of three million gallons. The 
water is pumped from here to Cool Spring Reservoir, at 
an elevation of 144 feet above city datum (tide water). 
This reservoir has a capacity of 38,000,000 gallons, and 
is used as a source of distribution and supply for the low 
service. A second pumping station at Cool Spring con- 
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taining two 3,000,000-gallon pumping engines, is utilized 
for raising the water to the high service reservoir at an 
elevation of 245 feet, and to the extreme high service of 
Rockford tower at 310 feet maximum elevation. 


CONSUMPTION AND REVENUE 


There are 117 feet of water mains in the city, varying 
from 3 inches to 30 inches in diameter, 51 per cent. of 
which is 8 inches and over. Gates are placed at every 
street intersection, so that with a few exceptions any 
block can be cut out without interfering with the supply 
in other sections. There are 867 fire hydrants and 16,311 
services to dwellings, factories, etc. 

The total average daily consumption for the year 1905 
was 8,573,000 gallons, which, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 86,000, gives a per capita consumption of 99.6 
gallons of which 48.8 per cent. was used by manufacto- 
ries, and 51.2 per cent. was consumed by residences, 
schools, hotels, and for fire purposes, representing what 
may be termed domestic consumption. This makes the 
per capita consumption for domestic service 51 gallons, 
and in view of the large proportion of water used by 
manufacturing industries, the total rate is a very favor- 
able showing, and is due largely to a judicious use of 
meters. All water supplied to factories, railroads, hotels, 
and saloons is furnished on meter measurement, and in 
addition about 2,400 dwellings are metered. 

The revenues of the Department for the year 1905 
amounted to $206,191.36, and the disbursements along 
the line of usual expenditures, including extensions and 
various other permanent improvements, $112,354.36. The 
balance, or $93,837.00, which under ordinary conditions 
would have been classified as surplus, and turned into the 
city treasury, was devoted to defraying the cost of the 
new water supply system. 

As all water used for fire purposes, sprinkling streets 
and parks, flushing sewers, and for all schools, public 
buildings, and swimming pools, is furnished free of 
charge, the value of this service, which is estimated at 
$36,000, should be credited as additional surplus reve- 
nue, 

PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The question of improving the water supply system, 
both by increasing the capacity of the plant, and by filter- 
ing the supply, had agitated the Department for several 
years, and the first definite steps in the accomplishment 
of this object were inaugurated during the past year. 

The plans which have been prepared by the writer 
provide for a general system capable of gradual exten- 
sion, to supply eventually 40,000,000 gailons of filtered 
water per diem, with a total storage capacity for raw and 
filtered water of about one hundred million gallons. 

Briefly, the work now contracted for and under way, 
includes the following: One pumping station with pro- 
visions for three vertical pumping engines whose com- 
bined capacity would be upwards of forty million gallons 
daily; two 12,000,000-gallon vertical triple expansion 
pumping engines now being built, to be erected during 
the course of the year, with space remaining for a third 
pumping engine, which may have a capacity of anywhere 
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from twelve to twenty million gallons; two 300-horse- 
power Edgemore water-tube boilers; a 43-inch diameter 
forcing main to the new reservoir, and a 48-inch diameter 
distributing main from the reservoir to Cool Spring, con- 
necting there with Cool Spring Reservoir, and the other 
distributing mains, and one 35,000,000-gallon storage or 
sedimentation reservoir on the Weldin Farm, known as 
the “William T. Porter” Reservoir. 


FILTERS AND EXTENSIONS 


In addition to the work now under construction, detail - 
plans are now on file, or are being prepared, for the fol- 
lowing described works: A reinforced-concrete bridge of 
ornamental design, consisting of three 50-foot spans, and 
four 28-foot spans to carry the 48-inch distributing main 
across the Brandywine Creek at Van Buren street. 

A preliminary filter with a daily capacity of 16,000,000 
gallons is to be located near the new pumping station, 
through which the water from the race will pass before 
reaching the pumps. This filter is a modification of the 
Maignen system, and from the results obtained at the 
experimental laboratory, it is believed that it will remove 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of the turbidity, and a corre- 
sponding quantity of other impurities. 

Slow sand filters are to be provided for the final purifi- 
cation of the water. These will be located adjacent to 
the new reservoir on the Weldin Farm. There will be 
eight covered filters having a combined filtering area of 
about three and one-half acres, and also one 10,000,000- 
gallon covered filtered water reservoir. 

With the completion of the works enumerated above, 
Wilmington will have a water supply equal to the best 
in the country. The extensions which will become neces- 
sary can be carried on from time to time, as occasion de- 
mands, everything having been provided for such exten- 
sions up to the final limit of the plant. 


PAVING IN ALEXANDRIA 


Virginia City Spends $50,000 a Year to Improve Streets— 
Vitrified Brick Popular—Civic Pride Aroused 
’ and Better Conditions Result 


LIKE most old cities, Alexandria, Va., was paved many 
years ago with cobble, and also, like most old cities, it 
seemed almost impossible to persuade the citizens that the 
cobble had long outserved its usefulness and more modern 
pavement was needed. There was violent opposition from 
the staid, conservative element for two reasons: first, 
the city was heavily bonded with old railroad and sewer 
bonds, the carrying of which was a burden that taxed 
its revenues heavily. There was over $800,000 of these 
bonds. Secondly, real estate was at a standstill; there 
was no market, and nothing by which to gauge values, so 
the property owner had to pay one-half the cost of pav- 
ing; he felt it an added burden on his property with no 
increase in value. Finally, however, five years ago, the 
progressive element succeeded in getting one block in 
the business district paved with brick. It was no sooner 
laid than from all sides rose a clamor for paving. Real 
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estate began to take on an actual value, property along 
paved streets was in demand, and prices went up; also 
the assessed valuation, and the whole city is now con- 
verted to paving. 

Unfortunately, through a recent change in laws by the 
Legislature, the city is obliged to pay the major portion 
of all new paving, viz., all intersections to the building 
line and one-half of the street. In other words, each 
property owner only pays half the cost in front of his 


property to the center of the street, or one-fourth the, 


entire cost. Therefore the city is unable to go ahead as 
fast as it would like, owing to a lack of money. There is 
being expended, however, for this purpose about $50,000 
per year, and the city is fast assuming a metropolitan as- 
pect, for with clean, well-paved streets a civic pride is 
aroused. Almost invariably as soon as a street is paved 
one will note an effort on the part of the property owner 
to improve the appearance of his property to conform te 
the street. 
SEVEN MILEs oF STREETS 

There are now about seven miles of the principal streets 
paved. The work has all been done by day labor under 
the charge of Emmett C. Dunn, City Engineer, and is 
an exceptionally fine piece of work. The material used 
is vitrified brick, made by the Mack Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New Cumberland, W. Va. They are laid with 
a 6-in. concrete base on an 1'%4-in. sand cushion and 
grouted with cement, the cost averaging $2.10 per square 
yard. The street is made with a 3-inch crown and ex- 
pansion joints at curb line. The reason for this is that 
in the first street laid, where lateral expansion joints were 
used, the street disintegrated at the joints. Mr. Dunn’s 
explanation is that the expansion from each side has 
literally crushed the brick in the joints, also there is an 
inclination always for one side of the joint to be higher 
than the other, causing the brick to break and shale off 
at the inequality. The balance of the street which has 
been laid five years shows absolutely no signs of wear 
and is evidently as firm and smooth as the day it was 
laid. The grout used is made of a very sharp sand, rather 
thin, and poured slowly until the crevices are thoroughly 


filled to overflowing. 


BALTIMORE'S BIG FIRE 


And How Washington Helped to Fight It—Hydrant Connec- 
tions Easily Made—Chief Belt on District 


of Columbia Department 


Curer WitiiAm T. Bett, of the Washington, D. C., 
Fire Department, in speaking of the fire which devastated 
a large part of Baltimore, Md., on February 7, 1904, caus- 
ing a loss variously estimated at from $40,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, gave some interesting facts concerning the 
work of his own department in fighting the spread of the 
flames, and incidentally furnished information as to the 
size and equipment of Washington’s fire-fighting force. 
“The five engines I took to Baltimore,” said Chief Belt, 
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“worked throughout the entire fire and threw better 
streams than I have seen them throw in Washington. This 
showed conclusively that no trouble was experienced in 
making connections with the Baltimore city fire hydrants, 
particularly as no time was lost in getting down to work. 

“When I received a telegram from George W. Horton, 
Chief Engineer, Baltimore City Fire Department, request- 
ing assistance from Washington, I immediately replied 
that I should go to his aid with all engines and equipment 
possible. At twelve o’clock noon I was loading engines 
at the platform in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany’s freight yard, the facilities for loading the apparatus 
being very poor. We left Washington on a special train, 
which was given the right of way, and arrived at Balti- 
more at 1.45 o'clock p.M. At 1.55 P.M. we were fighting 
the fire in what is called McClellan alley, in the rear of 
Liberty street, that being considered the fiercest point of 
the fire at that time. When this portion of the fire was 
gotten under control, I was requested to shift my force 
to Baltimore street. I did so, and got into position in 
front of the fire on Baltimore street, and fought the same 
with five engines, five wagons, and 125 men, until the 
time of the finish of the fire at Jones’ Falls. 


ENGINES MAKE CONNECTIONS 


“As to the engines making connections with the fire 
hydrants, I would state that we had no trouble whatso- 
ever, with the exception of one engine. With that engine 
I used a fifty-foot section of hose, connected to a fire 
hydrant, and forced the water into a barrel, the engine 
then taking suction from the barrel. 

“The Fire Department of the District of Columbia con- 
sists of one Chief Engineer, one Deputy Chief Engineer, 
three Battalion Chief Engineers, one Fire Marshal, one 
Deputy Fire Marshal, three Inspectors for the Fire Mar- 
shal’s Office, one Superintendent of Machinery, one As- 
sistant Superintendent of Machinery, twenty-nine Cap- 
tains, thirty Lieutenants, twenty engineers of steamers, 
twenty assistant engineers of steamers, three marine en- 
gineers, two assistant marine engineers, two pilots, thirty 
drivers, thirty assistant drivers, one hundred and sixty- 
eight privates of Class 2, thirty privates of Class I, two 
clerks, one laborer. The equipment is as follows: Twenty 
engines, eight combination hose and chemical wagons, 
twelve hose reels, nine aerial trucks, one Champion water 
tower, one fire boat, three chemical engines, and three 
engines, three chemical engines, four hose wagons, and 
two trucks in reserve. All trucks are equipped with 
water tower pipes; four of the wagons are equipped with 
monitor pipes; and all hose wagons and hose carriages 
are equipped with cellar pipes. 

“The area of the city is seventy square miles. The city 
has 7,000 brick, stone, cement, and frame buildings, 540 
fire alarm stations, 2,800 fire hydrants. The Gamewell 
Fire Alarm System is used, with ‘joker’ and ‘indicator.’ 

“During the year ended June 30, 1906, there occurred 
98o fires, resulting in a loss of $177,788.00; insurance, 
$1,597,731.00. The number of bell alarms was 564; 
‘still’ or local alarsm, 416.” 
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THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 


Survey of an Important and Complicated Subject—Professor Roche on Various Systems—Chemical and 
Biological Treatment and Results—Intermittent Downward Filtration 


By ANTONY ROCHE, M.R.C.P.1., 


Professor of Public Health, Catholic University Medical School Examiner, Royal University; Lecturer in Hygiene, Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction of Ireland in the Royal College of Science, Dublin 


In former times the ‘disposal of sewage was easily set- 
tled, as it was generally run into the nearest river or ditch, 
This is not legal now, nor do I agree with those who hold 
that if the volume of the water in a river is fourteen times 
greater than that of the sewage this may safely be done. 
We have no security that the water will not be used for 
drinking, and though dilution will lessen any nuisance 
it might create, it will not remove the danger of infection 
of the water by disease producing germs, which the 
sewage may at any time contain. I will give a brief out- 
(1) Discharge into sea; 
(2) Cesspool; (3) Chemical systems; (4) Broad irriga- 
tion; (5) Intermittent downward filtration; (6) Biologi- 
cal systems. 

Discharge Into the Sea—This is obviously applicable 
only in seaside towns—even in these the greatest care is 
required in the study of the currents, so that the sewage 
may not be deposited on neighboring shores. The exit 
sewer should extend out a considerable distance, be pro- 
tected by a flap valve and the sewage should only be de- 
livered during the ebb-tide—during the flow, being col- 


line of the following systems: 


lected in a covered tank. 

The Cesspool is obviously only applicable in country 
houses and in such places where no other method is 
available. The cesspool is made of stones lined with con- 
crete or of concrete; it should be as remote from house 
and water supply as possible, the usual distance recom- 
mended, 100 feet from well. I consider this too close: 
it should be covered, ventilated, with part of the roof re- 
movable for cleansing, the drain of the house should be 
intercepted on the same principle as in towns with the 
water carriage system. In many large country mansions 
at the present time, in place of the old cesspool some form 
of the biological method, subsequently explained, is being 
introduced. This is a great improvement, but naturally 
requires some looking after. 

Chemical Systems—In the chemical treatment of sew- 
age various chemicals are added to it in the tank for the 
purpose of either causing more rapid precipitation of the 
suspended particles or to render it less offensive. The 
system is open to both theoretical and practical objections. 
The chemicals retard the growth and action of the micro- 
organisms which are the chief factors in breaking down 
the organic matter and in practice, though the resultant 
fluid (the effluent) may be less offensive for the time, it 
frequently undergoes a secondary decomposition that 
leaves it little, if at all, better than its primary condition. 
Then there is the element of expense. I consider it is 





only a matter of time when this method will be entirely 
put aside. When used the sewage is generally passed 
into tanks and there the chemicals mixed with it. Many 
have been proposed and used—perhaps the most com- 
mon is lime from five to thirteen grs. per gallon or a 
mixture of lime and some salt of iron, alum, blood and 
clay (or what is know as the A, B, C method), per- 
manganate of soda, herring-brine and no end of others. 
[ will not trouble you with any more, as I regard the 
whole system as bad. One of the great difficulties in con- 
nection with it is the disposal of the material which has 
been precipitated, technically called “sludge.” It has to 
be deprived of some of its moisture by pressure in ma- 
chines, constructed for this purpose—when so formed 
into cakes it has been offered for sale to the neighboring 
farmers as manure, but as much of its nitrogenous matter 
has disappeared, sale for it is difficult to obtain, so in many 
cases it is given away. 

Broad Irrigation.—The sewage under this plan is run 
upon land which has previously been prepared by putting 
drain pipes some six feet from the surface to catch the 
effluent—on the land various crops have been grown. The 
system requires a large amount of land to be available as 
only the sewage of 100 persons to the acre can generally 
be dealt with. It is only under exceptional circumstances 
so much land is avaliable near a city. If, however, it can 
be obtained and the system is carefully worked, so as not 
to apply too much sewage, large crops can be raised. I 
have personally noticed, however, that the smell near sucli 
sewage farms is anything but pleasant and cannot be 
healthy. The system has, to a great extent, been re- 
placed by the Intermittent Downward Filtration. 

The Intermittent Downward Filtration—For this sys- 
tem a loamy or combined loamy and sandy soi! is best; 
there must be a fall, and ordinary agricultural drain 
pipes are laid about six feet from the surface and four 
to six feet apart; these pipes collect the effluent, and are 
eventually connected. The surface of the soil is deeply 
ridged. The selected plot is divided into four sections. 
The sewage is conducted into one for six hours. Then 
into the second for six, and so on. In this way it 
does six hours work and has eighteen hours rest for 
aération. On the top of the ridge Italian rye grass can 
be grown; it has been proposed to use it for vegetables, 
but I think this would not be prudent. The amount of 
sewage per acre this system can treat depends greatly on 
the case in which it is worked—the estimate is from 1,006 
to 3,000 persons. The land acts mechanically as a filter— 
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chemically, to some extent, by oxidation by the air it holds, 
but mainly biologically, as the upper four feet of the soil 
contain great multitudes of nitrifying micro-organisms 
which convert the organic matter into nitrites and by 
further oxidation into nitrates. 


Goop REsuLts From SysTEM 


It has been objected to this system that it would create 
a nuisance, be dangerous to the men engaged and spread 
infectious diseases. Experience has shown that if suitable 
land is obtained and the system laid down and carried 
out efficiently no such bad results follow; in fact, this is 
one of the very best systems when judiciously worked. 

Biological Systems—When it was understood that the 
chief agency in the earth treatment was the micro-organ- 
isms in it, naturally the idea of cultivating these apart 
suggested itself and thus the so-called “biological” sys- 
tem, pure and simple, was investigated and in many 
cases adopted. There are many modifications of it. I 
will describe, shortly, some of them. It will be under- 
stood that in this and all cases where organisms change 
organic matter into simpler chemical compounds it is not 
one nor one class of these organisms that produces these 
changes. There are many engaged—one liquified and 
so advances the process, the change is then taken up by 
others and so on. This liquefaction was, by some, con- 
sidered to be mainly the work of organisms that work 
best in the absence of oxygen or air and the further 
changes were produced by nitrifying or oxidizing organ- 
isms that work best in the presence of air or oxygen— 
probably there is no such strict division. In the Mon- 
crieff system the sewage first passed a rough screen which 
excluded very large particles; it then passed from below 
up through a sand filter. The fluid is then let fall through 
a number of trays with air intervals, so that the sewage 
is thoroughly aérated. This system has not been used 
to any extent. 

In the septic tank, Cameron or Exeter system, the sew- 
age first passed through a grit chamber where all mineral 
deposits are caught; it then passes through a closed tank 
taking twenty-four hours in its progress from the tank. 
The sewage, now liquified, is distributed on beds. 


TANK Not ESSENTIAL 


The tank is not essential. The sewage after screening 
can be distributed on one, two or three series of beds made 
about six feet in depth of stones, clinker coke—in some 
cases the sewage is applied more or less constantly, in 
others, the “contact” system, the sewage is only let remain 
in beds some hours of the day; in the interval the beds 
become aérated. In most cases now the sewage is applied 
on the beds by a sprinkler revolving on a central pivot, 
which insures uniform distribution and aération of the 
sewage. Many special arrangements have been intro- 
duced to meet the special character of the sewage; in all, 
it is essential that the beds be laid down well in the first 
instance, that they be worked by competent men, and 
not called upon to do too much so as to get choked. All 
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beds take some time to settle down so at first they should 
not be called upon to do too much, in other words too 
much sewage should not be sent on them. 

The effluent is generally remarkably clear and does not 
undergo secondary decomposition, but the evidence so 
far produced goes to show that any disease producing 
micro-organisms are not removed, so the effluent could not 
be allowed into water used subsequently as a drinking 
supply. The English Local Government Board still re- 
quires that the effluent should be passed through land 
subsequent to the tank and bed. No doubt improvements 
will in the future be introduced, but I have no doubt that 
as the system is based on that adopted by nature it is the 
true one and has come to stay. 

Recently the tank has been abolished in some systems 
and the sewage is passed continuously or intermittently 
in the “contact” system, on and through one, two or three 
beds. The beds may be made of rounded stones or clinker 
from destructor, breeze from gas works, or similar ma- 
terial. The beds are generally about six feet in depth 
and have sides and floors of concrete, in some cases no 
sides. The germs grow on these materials and produce 
the necessary dangers in the sewage. The effluent is clear 
but swarms with micro-organisms and so cannot be safely 
run into water that may be used for drinking purposes. 


THE MODEL CHIEF 


Should Enforce Discipline and Improve Police Service— 
Jersey City’s Superintendent on Duties and 
Responsibilities—School of Instruction 


By BENJAMIN MURPHY, Chief of Police, Jersey City, N. J. 


CONDITIONS in each city have a weighty bearing on 
the minds of the people as to how their police affairs 
should be administered. I would much prefer to know 
what some one else would have to say as to their ideas of 
the kind of a man a model Chief of Police should be, 
because, of course, I can but give my own opinion as to 
the qualifications, character and general make-up of a 
man best fitted to be a police commander. 

Personally, I believe a police commander must be 
peculiarly constituted to be a success. He, in the first 
place, must be a healthy man because of the arduous 
duties, both mental and physical, he has to perform. He 
should be properly trained in all the powers and duties 
of a policeman before he essays the role of teacher, and 
must have an intelligent knowledge of the criminal 
laws, and the corporation ordinances of his city, so he may 
recognize crime and violations of municipal regulations 
at a glance. He should enforce rigid discipline in such 
manner that his subordinates would know that orders 
were issued to be obeyed. He should have his men neatly 
and properly uniformed and teach them the importance 
of caring for their personal appearance when upon the 
streets and public places. He should see that a manual 
or book of rules is compiled, containing extracts from 
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the criminal laws, city ordinances, health rules and all 
sorts of information to enlighten policemen on their 
duties. 


ScHOOL OF INSTRUCTION 


A school of instruction should be established for the 
enlightenment of new policemen before sending them 
on the streets. He should cause his officers and men to be 
drilled in army tactics to the extent necessary to be ma- 
neuvered in squads, companies and battalions, in case 
of riots or for the proper handling of large crowds. 

He should listen attentively to all complaints from his 
citizens and use his best endeavors to satisfy them, there- 
by cultivating the friendship of the people, without whose 
support he cannot be a success. He should wage con- 
stant war on the criminal classes, never forgetting they 
are the enemy of society, and that the only safe place for 
the habitual criminal is in jail. 


Far and above all I have said that goes to make up a 
model Chief of Police, one who comes near to be ideal, 
is the Chief who considers the prevention of crime his 
principal duty. To this end the police should be constantly 
reminded that the successful patrolman is the one who 
answers return roll call with the proud conscience that 
no crime was committed on his post during his tour of 
duty. 

What a change for the better has been accomplished 
in the police service all over the country in the past ten 
years. Prior to that time the police in nearly all cities 
were but little better than political clubs, going in and 
out at each change of government; now, I am pleased 
to say, the police are generally protected in their office by 
law and can only be removed for wrong doing. In the 
city I have the honor to represent we have been free from 
removal from office except on conviction of some offense, 
for nearly twenty years. To the credit of the political 
parties of our State I am proud to say no attempt has 
been made to take this life tenure of office from the statute 
books. 


SCHOOL GARDENING 


As a Help to Education and Observation—Taught in Many 
Institutions—Modern Agricultural Methods— 
Health an Important Factor 


By H. D. HEMENWAY, 
Director of the School of Horticulture, Hartford, Conn. 

In America, garden work and elementary agriculture 
as a means of education has been successfully demon- 
strated for nearly a score of years. Many of its enthusi- 
astic advocates believe it has already passed its experi- 
mental stage, and should be included in the curriculum of 
every well-organized school. On the other hand, there 
are conservative educators who still look upon it as a fad. 
Many others, probably the larger number, believe in it, 
but for the lack of efficient teachers, and equipment, hesi- 
tate to advocate introducing the School Garden. 
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Several institutions in the country have already begun 
to train teachers, and the School Garden movement is 
making rapid progress. The time is not far distant when 
practical, elementary agriculture and gardening will be 
taught in many schools. It develops the children physi- 
cally as well as mentally and, in the open air, often creates 
a love for things which keep the city boy off the street 
corners during the summer, and teaches the country child 
the business-like, up-to-date methods in agriculture and 
gardening. 


It not only educates the head, the heart and the hand, 
but it aids in the practical application of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Gardening increases and develops the 
power of observation. It makes a person quick to grasp 
ideas and to put these ideas into action. These are im- 
portant foundations for success in any line of business. 


GARDENING AND MANUAL TRAINING 


Gardening is one of the best kinds of manual training. 
If correctly taught it develops a keen power of observa- 
tion, much accuracy in measuring, and takes the child 
away from the often too poorly ventilated schoolroom into 
the open air and sunshine. The garden may be consid- 
ered an outdoor classroom or a laboratory, and in it may 
be worked out many problems. The garden takes away 
the drudgery of school life. Here the reasons for many 
studies are shown in practical form. The children learn 
to grasp more readily the lessons taught in the classroom. 


Some teachers hesitate to introduce the School Garden 
for fear they cannot go through all of their other work. 
There are now School Gardens in some form in about one 
hundred and fifty towns and cities in the United States, 
and in no case where the Garden has been carefully, 
prudently, and intelligently conducted has it interfered 
with the regular school work. 


On the other hand, it has greatly helped it. Boys and 
girls having gardens have been found to be more rapid in 
mental, physical and moral development than those not 
having gardens. A garden suitable for a city school 
would not generally be adapted to a country school, and 
yet the latter needs the garden nearly, if not quite as much, 
as the former, but not for all the same reasons. 


Establishing a School Garden may change the entire 
healthfulness of a neighborhood. The school grounds 
themselves may be better planned and more healthful, but 
the best effect may be at the homes. The School Gardener 
soon wants a garden at home. No matter how small the 
yard, there is room for a garden for the boy or girl, even if 
it has to be established in a soap-box. There is much 
waste room often used for ashes, tin cans, or rubbish in 
many yards. What was once unsightly, unsanitary and 
unproductive, becomes a resort of beauty, of health and 
utility for a whole family. It opens up a source of rev- 
enue, creates a love of industry, and respect for property, 
and is often the beginning of better things. The gardener 
becomes a better American citizen. 
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ELECTROLYSIS AND GAS MAINS define the bounds of the so-called “negative” area. The 


fact that the drop from the pipe to the rail is large, indi- 
cates that the earth at that point is a very poor conductor 
of electricity and that the current flow between the two is 

ON the fundamental theory of the electrolytic cell much small. Often the greatest amount of corrosion is found 
has already been written. The present theory of the elec- at points where the difference of potential is almost too 
trolytic cell is the development of an hypothesis set forth small to determine, being only one or two milli-volts. 
by Clausius in 1857. When a salt is dissolved in water The first law makes it plain that one ampere of current 
and the slightest electric current is passed through the flowing from a pipe will destroy a certain definite amount 
solution, some of the molecules of the salt are broken up to of iron, whether the pipe is two inches or sixty inches in 
form ions, which are atoms, or groups of atoms, which diameter, provided the pipe is in the same quality of earth. 
form the basic and acid components of the salt. The sim- The second law relating to quantities decomposed is 
plest example is common salt, which breaks up into two _ stated in a reverse manner from that desired for use of 
ions, one of which is the basic ion and is a single atom of gas men. A given quantity of electricity will decompose 
sodium, and the other is the acid ion and is a single atom a certain amount of iron, if ferric or the higher salts are 
of chlorine. formed, and another definite amount if ferrous salts are 

If an electric current is passed through a salt solution, formed, regardless of whether the electrolyte is a chloride 
the basic or metallic ions become charged with a positive sulphate or any other acid. Metals like iron that form 
charge of electricity and tend to move toward the negative two series of salts, possess this quality. For others that 
electrode and discharge their electricity upon it. As soon form only one series of salts, there is always but one quan- 
as they are discharged, the ions become free chemical tity decomposed by a given amount of electricity. 
atoms and plate themselves upon the electrode as a metallic 
deposit, this action being commonly taken advantage of in 
the electro-plating industry. It has been generally supposed and accepted that dam- 

The acid ions in the solution become charged with a age to a pipe occurs only where current leaves the pipe, 
negative charge of electricity and tend to move toward the and in general this statement is practically correct. I am 
positive electrode of the cell and to discharge upon it. informed by Professor Burgess that it has been proven 
When discharged they likewise become chemically free and that in some cases current entering a pipe has caused an 
active, and if the electrode is a metal that forms a salt with acceleration of the corroding action on the pipe. An ex- 
the acid ions, thus freed, the electrode will be broken down _ planation of this action may be found in the fact that pipes 
to form that salt and will thus be carried off into the solu- subject to the natural corroding influence of the surround- 
tion. It is this latter reaction that usually takes place ing earth become covered with a deposit that protects the 
when an iron pipe is corroded and destroyed by the acid pipe from further corrosion. When a current enters the 
ions in the earth surrounding the pipe. pipe it may destroy the covering thus formed and leave 

There are two general laws which govern the amount the pipe subject to further corrosion from the surrounding 
of electrolytic action, and with these laws the effect can earths. 
be determined for any particular case. These funda- At the present time a new factor is entering into the 
mental laws are as follows :— problem and one that happily offers relief to a large degree 

1. When an electric current is passed through an elec- from the damages caused by electrolysis. I refer to alter- 
trolyte, the quantity of the liquid decomposed, e.g. the nating current traction. This new system is giving to the 
amount of electrolytic action, depends upon the amount of _ electric traction industry a new impetus, which up to the 
electricity, measured in coulombs, which passes through present time has been confined largely to interurban and 
the electrolyte and is independent of the size of the elec- long distance lines, but which is destined to come into use 
trode and of the electric pressure applied. in our large cities as soon as proven practicable on the 

2. When equal quantities of electricity are passed longer lines, and there seems to be no reason to doubt the 
through different electrolytes, equivalent quantities of the practicability of the system. It is a well-known and estab- 
electrolytes are decomposed, ¢.g. a coulomb of electricity lished fact that an alternating current does not cause elec- 
will decompose a certain amount of a chloride solution and _ trolysis to nearly as great an extent as does direct current. 
a different but equivalent amount of a sulphate solution, In fact, it is often stated that the alternation of the direc- 
and these amounts always bear a definite relation to each _ tion of flow will entirely stop electrolytic action. On this 
other. point, however, there seems to be some question. 

The first law states that the amount of electrolytic action In view of certain court decisions that the railway com- 
is independent of the pressure applied. Here is where panies can be compelled to provide that system which is 
many mistakes have been made by gas men who have ex-_ considered best modern practice, it would seem that the 
pected to find the greatest electrolytic action where the interest of gas companies should be enlisted in an endeavor 
voltmeter showed the greatest reading between the rail to prove that the new system is the best modern practice, 
and the pipe. The customary pressure charts of our cities and I am confident that within ten years it will be re- 
have for this and other reasons very little value except to garded as such. 


Condensed from an Article written by M. R. BUMP, Denver, Col. 


DAMAGE TO PIPES 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, Lays Macadam Pavements—How Do Prices Compare with Cost in Other Western and 


Grading: Excavation 


Work and Material 


Cement Curbing, steel reinforced, 6” x 12”, incl. 30” cement gutter.... 


Cement Curbing, 6” x 18”, curved to special radii 


Cece eeeeeee CeCe SEES 


Se re, TN, OB inno ohn 0b 5 Vae'e ce Hikes howd edt ieewus 


Cement Curbing, 6” x”18”, including 30” cement gutter 
Cement Curbing, 6” x 18”, curved to special radii 


ee 


SCH eeeHheeeceeeeeRns es 


Cement Gutter, along curb, 30” wide, including foundation.......... 


Paving, with Macadam 


Cae ee Oe ee ee 


Paving, with Sandstone Blocks, including foundation 
Cement Sidewalk Intersections, 4” thick 


Cr ee eC ee a ee ee ee a a 


Waterways: Furnishing and laying 12” Vitrified Pipe................ 


Waterways: Furnishing and laying 10” Vitrified Pipe 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 8” Vitrified Pipe 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 6” Vitrified Pipe 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 4” Vitrified Pipe 
Storm Water Inlets, complete as shown on plan 
Storm Water Outlets, complete as shown on plan 
Diverting Boxes complete as shown on plan 
Resetting manhole and valve box covers 
Furnishing and setting 4” x 10 
Removing trees, 6” or less in diameter 


GUAREL THMNDICES 6 oc coos 0 212 2 'o chece din eels 


Removing trees, greater than 6” and less than 1’ in diameter........ 


Removing trees 1’ and over in diameter 


Abstract of Bids for Macadam Pavement on Second Street, from Canyon Road to West 


Grading: Excavation 


Work and Material 


TCHHCCSCHHREHSCHHFCHH SEH SC CHET KH SC CKCAMEKDKEBO CH EHEOHE ES 


Cement Curbing, steel reinforced, 6” x 18”, including 30” cement gutter. 


Cement Curbing, 6” x 18”, curved to special radii 
Cement Curbing, plain, 6” x 18” 
Cement Curbing, 6” x 18”, including 30” cement gutter 
Cement Curbing, 6” x 18”, curved to special radii 
Cement Gutter along curb, 30” wide, including foundation 
Paving, with Macadam 


Cena n ee ae e's & 6's 6 a 66 « 


Paving, with Sandstone Blocks, including foundation 
Cement Sidewalk Intersections, 4” thick 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 12” Vitrified Pipe 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 10” Vitrified Pipe 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 8” Vitrified Pipe 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 6” Vitrified Pipe 
Waterways: Furnishing and laying 4” Vitrified Pipe 
Storm Water Inlets, complete as shown on plan 
Storm Water Outlets, complete as shown on plan 
Diverting Boxes, complete as shown on plan 
Resetting manhole and valve box covers.............ccceeeeceeeces 16 
Furnishing and setting 4” x 10” guard timbers 
Removing Trees, 6” or less in diameter 


ee 
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Removing Trees, greater than 6” and less than 1’ in diameter......... 


Removing Trees, 1’ and over in diameter 


Street, and C Street from South Temple to Second Street. 


Eastern Cities—Bids Opened by L. C. Kelsey, City Engineer 


Abstract of Bids for Macadam Pavement on First Street, from A to J Street, July 2, 1906 


P. J. Moran 
Quantities Price Amounts 
10,000 cu. yds...... $0.55 $5,500.00 
aso Um. Tt... ..... 1.20 180.00 
ae ee ere I.10 385.00 
BODE ara aerate .70 280.00 
6,000 eee Serie 1.05 6,300.00 
a0 eb eae 1.00 260.00 
Seen oS" veawaes .60 480.00 
45,000 SQ. YdS-..... -65 9,750.00 
S400 eas 3.00 360.00 
1,200 09 ft. ..... .16 192.00 
s00-Uin. ft... 065. .65 130.00 
HG seit als .S6 880.00 
BGG = ecw - 40 40.00 
wee ocakes 30 135.00 
mer > Seabees . 26 52.00 
BOias o cls wate conse 22.00 396.00 
Dixobenvs eeneeea 25.00 25.00 
ihc aca Saas 17.00 153-00 
ars s: aaes a ale sie ares 6.00 54-00 
eS ae .20 20.00 
Beka stra nae rata. 2.50 2.50 
Wise Gsact yank te 5.00 5.00 
Pius Canaw iene ak 7.50 7.50 
$25,587.00 
360 days 

P. J. Moran 
Quantities Price Amounts 
33,000 cu. yds...... $0.55 $18,150.00 
400 ln. ft... 5... I.20 480.00 
Seg 0 karwera's I.I0 935-00 
2,000 renee ares .70 1,400.00 
18,550 2 steers I.05 19,477-50 
re 1.00 700.00 
2,000 ae ONS .60 1,200.00 
47,000 sq yds....... -65 30,550.00 
COC nine ree? 3.00 900.00 
fe -I0 ~=£1,120.00 
a ee. re 65 227.50 
3,500 : wtabaden cia -55 1,925 
are .40 70.00 
I,000 aml rnee te 30 300.00 
S0Gqp eeuid . 26 130.00 
Bes sv asiss ce tease 22.00 1,012.00 
ee rT eet 25.00 100.00 
Pi ccisniasesekas 17.00 391.00 
Ba cyareleta sae dai ate 6.00 96.00 
BOG MG Us... 22 <3. .20 20.00 
Dis w edad ny ern aes 2.50 2.50 
De cerauce yersaes 5.00 5.00 
Be ecvinia’s walgreens 7.50 7.50 
$79,199.00 


Hanley 
Price 


$0.50 


.70 


-9o 
-70 
-75 


<5 
-9O 
.80 
-65 
-50 
-40 
28.00 
28.00 
25.00 
3.00 
.20 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 


& Ritchie 
Amounts 


$5,000. 
300. 
385. 
280. 
9,600. 
234. 
560. 
11,250. 


288. 


192 


65 
225 


225 
27 


20. 
-0o0 


3 


4. 
.00 


bs 





$30,735. 


tote) 
co 
Lote) 
eke) 
pote) 
oo 
Lote) 
ote) 
foto) 


00 
180. 
1,280. 


lole) 
ote) 


-00 
00 

80. 
504. 

28. 
.00 
.0O0 


ole) 
fete) 
lole) 


oo 


fete] 


oo 


200 days 


Hanley & Ritchie 
Amounts 


Price 
$0.50 


2.00 
I.10 
-70 
1.60 
-go 
-70 
-77 
2.40 
.16 
-go 
.80 
-65 
-50 
-40 
28.00 
28.00 
25.00 
" 3.00 
.20 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 


$16,500. 
800. 
935: 
1,400. 
29,680. 
630. 
1,400. 
36,190. 
720. 
1,120. 
.00 


315 


2,800. 
-75 

500. 

200. 
1,288. 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 


113 


112 


fete) 
ole) 
fete) 
fete) 
0° 
foto) 
fete) 
oo 
oo 
oo 


oo 


oo 


oo 
oo 


oo 


-75 





Comment—The difference which is made by each 
bidder in the price of plain and steel reinforced 6x 18 
concrete curbing is interesting. The difference in one 
bid is 50 cents and in the other $1.30. 
tioned whether the reinforced is worth twice the price 
Hanley & Ritchie bid two cents a 
yard higher for macadam on one street than on the other, 
making an allowance for difference in haul, while the suc- 
cessful bidder was willing to take his chances at the same 
price. It looks as though P. J. Moran had an advantage 


of plain curbing. 


It might be ques- 


great as is that difference. 


in the cost of his crushed stone, or had a better organized 
gang. The price for sandstone block would be considered 
high in most cities, but the amount is too small to bring 
out low bids. Only an intimate knowledge of the nature 
of the soil and the labor available would make it possible 
to comment on the difference in price of vitrified pipe, 
The cost of storm water in- 


lets is an important item in the cost of one of the streets, 
but these castings vary so much in different cities that 
little can be said about this element in the cost. 
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Metropolitan Items.—The suppositon that there will 
be planned city playgrounds on gas tank sites has proved 
to be ill grounded. The gas trust has changed its mind. 
The Secretary of the Consolidated Gas Company recently 
stated that the present outstanding capital stock of the 
company was $80,000,000, with power to issue $100,000,- 
000. Query: What is the actual cost of its property? 
The value of the company’s mains is estimated at $12,636,- 
850 and the service pipes at $1,000,000. The company 
intends to use the old gas plants at 18th, 63d, 65th, 111th 
and 132d streets and at Inwood for distributing purpose. 


The bond issue of $12,500,000 has fallen flat. The 
bids were low and Comptroller Metz is chagrined at 
the unsatisfactory results. 


The city is being criticised for its method of account- 
ancy. It is claimed that reform is necessary, a simpler 
and more reliable system is needed, more intelligent 
report required, and that there lies a great opportunity 
for improvement. ; 


It is reported that within a few days an eminent Brook- 
lyn lawyer will be arrested for making fraudulent sewer 
damage claims against the city. His namé is not given. 


The acting Mayor has disapproved of the plan to pre- 
vent wholesale unloading on Bellevue Hospital. There 
is no legal authority, he says, for the passing of a reso- 
lution of this character by the Board of Aldermen. 
Another objectionable feature of the resolution is the 
omission of any change exempting a crowded hospital 
from compliance with the provisions of the ordinances. 


Governor Higgins won’t consider the recent charges 
made by Mr. William M. Amory against the District 
Attorney, on the grounds that they are not specific and 
definite. Mr. Amory says he will make them specific and 
definite all right later on. 


Magistrate Connorton wants the Long Island Railroad 
principals arrested for violating the smoke laws. He 
advises the police to arrest the president and some of the 
directors—not the employees who are compelled to obey 
orders. 


Borough President Bird S. Coler, of Brooklyn, states 
that there is not going to be any more water famine scares 
in that Borough and that within a few months the increase 
from the driven wells on Long Island will reach 50,000,- 
000 gallons a day. 


Comptroller Metz is going to probe the various pave- 
ment claims against the city by organizing a bureau to in- 
vestigate the claims as they are brought. Within a radius 
of a stone’s throw of Madison Square there are holes 
large and numerous enough to keep a whole stack of 
enterprising claim lawyers busy enough for months to 
come. Let the comptroller organize a bureau to keep 
the streets properly repaired and the city will thus pre- 
vent actions and save money. 

“Economist” writes to the New York Herald, asking, 
“Why continue asphalt?’ and draws attention to the 
unsatisfactory condition of things on Broadway and Sixth 
avenue, comparing these thoroughfares to bumpity-bumps: 
It may not be the fault of the asphalt itself, Mr. Econo- 
mist. 

Mr. Theodore E. Blake, a member of the firm of 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects of the new Public Library, 
has been injured by a piece of falling marble which struck 
him upon the head. 


Vigorous protests are being made by the citizens of 
New York as to the unpleasant color and great density 
of the water supplied to them. They complain that it 
resembles coffee in appearance and is nearly thick enough 
to be eaten with an ice-cream spoon. 


Voi. XXI., No. 5 


Personals 


Gocarns, R. B., of Grand Rapids, Wis., has been appointed by 
Judge O’Neill as the fifth arbitrator to appraise the water plant at 
Eau Claire, with a view to its purchase by the city. 

Harwoop, Frank J., Alderman and President of the Council of 
Appleton, Wis., celebrated his advent as Acting Mayor, when 
Mayor Hammel was called out of town, by clapping the lid on the 
ninety saloons. 

Hawes, Epwarp, Jr., of Florence, S. C., who has been associated 
with Frederic Marshall, Consulting Engineer, of Abbeville, S. C., 
as principal Assistant Engineer, has been elected City Engineer of 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Hazteton, Hucu, an electrical engineer of New York City, has 
been engaged to advise the City Council of Alexandria, Va., as to 
bids received for the purchase of the electric-light plant and power 
franchise, and has held conferences with the joint Committee on 
Finance, Light and General Laws. 

Hopkins, Dr. E. Guy, of Fredericksburg, Va., has been elected 
Bacteriologist of Richmond, by the Health Board of the Virginia 
capital. 

Horan, JAMES, has been promoted from First Assistant Chief 
to the head of the Fire Department of Chicago, IIl., vice John 
Campion, recently removed by Mayor Dunne. Ex-Chief Campion 
will draw $3,000 pension per annum for life. 

Hornunc, Gerorce, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Consulting Engineer, 
has reported in favor of a sand bed filtration plan for the new 
water supply for Portsmouth, Ohio. The Commission will ex- 
pend $2,500 to defray the expense of a thorough test. 

Huesner, J. Jr., Chairman of the Council Finance Committee, 
will head a party of Toledo, Ohio, officials, which will make a 
tour with a view to establishing a garbage incinerator in the city. 

KENNEDy, WiLL1AM, Chief of the Green Bay, Wis., Fire Depart- 
ment, has been removed from command, and Assistant Chief John 
Sweeney promoted. 

Krerstap, W., of Kansas City, Mo., has been engaged by the 
City Council of Council Bluffs, Iowa, to make an estimate on a 
new waterworks plant. 

McKay, Joun W., has been appointed Acting Chief Engineer 
for the Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, in 
Brocklyn, N. Y., which place has been vacant for several years. 
He will have entire charge of the water supply of the Borough, 
under Deputy Commissioner Cozier. 

MicuarL, A. D., of Ludington, Mich., has prepared plans and 
specifications for a system of waterworks for Kinsley, Mich., 
bids for the construction of which will be opened August 2. 

O'Brien, Cor. Ricuarp A., James R. Quinter and Patrick G. 
Brick, have been appointed members of the newly-organized 
Plumbing Board of the District by the Commissioners. 

O’ConnELL, Daniet T., Secretary to Mayor John F. Fitz- 
gerald, of Boston, Mass., tendered his resignation recently to take 
effect August I. 

RIETMEYER, Puitip, Park Commissioner of Detroit, Mich., and 
M. P. Hurlbut, Secretary of the Commissicn, were entertained by 
Superintendent of Parks Wirth, of Minneapolis, Minn., recently, 
and they expressed admiration for the natural beauties of the 
country and predicted high fame for the parks of Minneapolis. 

StracHAan, C. E., of London, formerly associated with James 
Mansergh, has been engaged by City Engineer Rust, of Toronto, 
Canada, who is now in London, to examine and report on To- 
ronto’s plans for a sewage system. 

WricutTer, H. C., has been reelected City Engineer of Lewiston, 
Idaho, for a third term. 


Some Unusual Fires 


Hor Sprincs, S. D.—The first business building ever built in 
the town burned, July 23. Cause unknown. Amount of damage, 
$2,000. 

Catcary, CANADA.—P. Burns abattoir burned, July 20. 
unknown. Amount of damage, $3,000. 

Fountain City, Wis.—Business block, residences, warehouses 
and shops burned, July 23. Cause unknown. Amount of damage, 
$100,000. 

Horr, IpAHO.—The town was burned up, July 15. 
known. Amount of damage, $30,000. 

Wapakoneta, Ounto.—St. Mary’s Standard China Works 
burned, July 21, throwing 300 men out of work. Cause unknown. 
Amount of damage, $100,000. 

Hazieton, Pa.—The Crystal Bridge Coal Breaker and adja- 
cent buildings burned, July 23. Cause unknown. Amount of 
damage, $60,000. 

Hamitton, Onto.—The Lane Free Library Building struck by 
lightning and partly burned. Amount of damage, $1,500. 


Cause 


Cause un- 
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NOTES—QUERIES— 
CORRESPONDENCE 





Editor, MuNicIpAL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER, 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 

Dear Sir:—Having read the query of “A. E.,” and your reply 
in your issue of June 27th, Iam induced to send you a copy of my 
last annual report of the Water and Light Department of this 
little city, which, though small, 6,000, does some things as well as 
her much larger sisters. On page 5 of the report will be found 
the cost of operating the plant last year, including interest on the 
bonds issued for its construction, $12,792.14, while the gross earn- 
ings were $10,725.13, leaving the balance to the expense account 
of $2,067.01, against a service valued—low estimate—at $7,495.00. 
ur people are well pleased with this showing. When the char- 
acter of the service is considered and the absolute control of the 
whole matter is also taken into account, a much less bright show- 
ing wevld still be good. 

Our little city being one of the Southern pioneers in municipal 
ownership, with which all-our citizens are satisfied, we desire to 
let the cutside world know what we are doing and what we are. 


L. H. W. 


ANSWER to A. W. G.—Boards of Public Works may be ap- 
pointed, but in most instances they are elected by the votes of 
the city at large instead of by wards. This system leads to the 
selection of well-known men, but is likely to introduce party poli- 
tics into municipal government. In the largest cities, like New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, the ordinary functions of a 
Board of Works are exercised by Commissioners, and this is the 
system that meets with increasing favor. To explain the ordinary 
functions of a Board of Works, we will briefly describe the New- 
ark, N. J., Board of Street and Water Commissioners, as it is 
called. This board is composed of five members, who are elected 
for a term of two years and who, as a matter of custom, are gen- 
erally re-elected once or twice, so that the board has a permanent 
element in its make-up. In the city manual where their names 
appear the letter R or D is placed opposite their names, so that 
the political character of the board is recognized. In this con- 
nection it will interest those who favor party, as well as good 
government, that there has been no scandal in connection with the 
work of the Newark, N. J., board for many years. The board 
is divided into five committees, although every member of the 
board is a member of each committee. This arrangement is to 
provide a responsible chairman to look after the details of each 
department. The committees are Finance, Water, Streets, Sew- 
ers and Drainage, and Public Lighting. The chairmanships of 
the committees are assigned according to seniority. The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. being the senior, is also the 
President of the Board. The Chief Engineer is elected by the 
board and his tenure of office is indefinite; as an example of the 
security of tenure, it is interesting to note that the former 
engineer who resigned a few years ago was in the service of the 
city 40 vears. The present engineer is paid $7,000 a year, and 
there are heads of departments under him whose salaries are 
several thousand dollars. There is also a Superintendent of the 
Board, who looks after the repair of streets and partly after the 
construction of new work. We doubt if there are any two 
cities in the country that have exactly the same form of adminis- 
tration, although many States, like Pennsylvania, divide the 
cities into classes, according to population, and legislate for them 
as a class. A study of the charter of each city in detail is, 
so far as we know. the only way of obtaining specific informa- 
tion on the points desired. Most charters are voluminous docu- 
ments, in some cases covering hundreds of pages. 


Answer to T. 11.—The cost of electric lighting under munici- 
pal ownership in Reading, Mass., where the 2,000 C. P. lamps— 
thev are not the standard—are used, is given as $53.34 per year, 
hurned 1,528 hours, being $.0349 per hour and furnishing 343 
C. P. for one cent. Detroit. Mich., is the orly other city in which 
we find an account of this capacity lamp being operated 
by the municipality. There the cost is given as $80.81 per 
lamp per year, burned 3.791 hours, costing $.0231 per hour, 
furnishing 938 C. P. for one cent. 


A Cliplet 


Into the water-well 
That the plumbers built her, 
Our Aunt Eliza fell!— 
Now we've bought a filter. 
—Exchange. 
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Utilities, Trade Notes and News 


Mup Rotrer.—Julian Scholl & Co., 126 Liberty street, 
New York City, in Circular No. 18, describe a universal 
puddling roller designed for reservoir and embankment 
work. These rollers have strong engines and their center 
of gravity is low. They will run a long time on one fill- 
ing of the water tank and coal box. Special forms of 
grooving are applied to suit the nature of the work. Both 
steam and hand steering gears are provided. The diam- 
eter of the front wheel is unusually large. Besides being 
useful for purposes stated, they might do good work in 
muddy streets when a roller is needed to consolidate 
trenches and the bottom is too soft to permit the use of an 
ordinary roller. 


Pocket TAPELINE.—The Tiffin Wagon Company, 
Tiffin, O., are sending out a souvenir 5-foot spring tapeline 
in a celluloid case. On one side is a portrait of Edward 
Tiffin, first Governor of Ohio, and on the other a colored 
picture of the general purpose wagon which the company 
manufactures. 


PorRTLAND CEMENT.—The Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing Company, La Salle, Ill., issue a circular booklet 
in barrel form as it were. The leaves contain a few illus- 
trations of the use of their cement and some testimonials 
from users. 


SEWER Pipe.—The American Sewer Pipe Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., the largest manufacturers of sewer pipe in 
the world, publish a price-list of sewer pipe which gives 
a complete list of their products. They manufacture 
sewer pipe, culvert pipe, flue linings, paving brick, fire 
clay and all kindred wares. Besides fittings and special 
pieces for pipe drains, invert blocks for single or double 
ring brick sewers are described; these increase the flow 
of water in the sewer as compared with a brick bottom. 
Chimney tops in various shape to increase draft and for 
ornament are illustrated. Among the less known special- 
ties are a vitrified coping for brick walls, vitrified build- 
ing blocks, drip stones, gutter tile and curbing. 


SprrRAL RIvETED Prpr.—The Abendroth & Root Manu- 
facturing Company, Newburgh, N. Y., in Handbook 
39, gives some valuable hydraulic data as well as 
a price-list of Root spiral riveted pipe, water tube boilers, 
hydraulic mining supplies and some specialties. The 
account of their plant and method of manufacturing 
spiral pipe is interesting. The plant occupies an area 
of twelve acres, of which four acres are occupied by 
buildings; the organization of the business comprises 
twelve distinct departments. Spiral pipe is made of 
sheets of steel 117g inches wide and about 10 feet long, 
very accurately trimmed ; the strips are welded end to end 
into a band 150 to 400 feet long and wound on reels. 
From the reels, mounted on carriages, the bands are fed 
into the pipe machines which form and rivet the pipe into 
lengths usually of about 20 or 25 feet. After hydraulic 
testing, the lengths are placed in a tank containing hot 
melted asphalt, where it takes on a tough, elastic coating 
of bitumen about 3-32-inch thick. Instead of this treat- 
ment, the pipe may be galvanized. Jointing of the lengths 
may be accomplished by the Root bolted joint, which is 
highly recommended, or by a flanged joint of familiar 
style. A recent testimonial from Gustav Haerle, Presi- 
dent, Lexington Water Company, Lexington, Ky., states 
that he has recently examined Root pipes laid twenty 
years ago and found them in a splendid state of preserva- 
tion. He states that they never have leaks from the bolted 
joint and that they now have in.use nine or ten miles of 
4 to 14-inch pipe. 


A COMPENDIUM 


Current Topics of Municipal Interest— 
Opinions on City Affairs 


America’s Gateway.—Accurately speak- 
ing, America, like its old colonial man- 
sions, possesses two front doors. The 
one faces the morning sun, the other 


looks toward its going down. It. may 
be that some day San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate will challenge New 


York’s supremacy as the terminal of 
international intercourse, but just now 
it is in the eastern metropolis that the 
great world-streams of travel and com- 
merce converge, and as yet fair Man- 
hattan remains the real front door of 
the nation. Innumerable advantages 
combined to give the proud little island 
at the mouth of the Hudson its exalted 
position. Not least among the number 
is New York Bay, a magnificent har- 
bor that, like a spacious entrance 
lodge, offers a pleasant resting place to 
all who come from beyond the sea. 
Opening into the ocean through the 
Narrows, it lies inclosed within the 
protecting shores of New Jersey and 
Long Island. Big enough to anchor 
the fleets of the world, its blue waters 
have borne upon their bosom nearly 
every type of craft that floats—Four- 
Track News. 

Shattered Idols—We look upon the 
fallen gods of yesterday as dim images 
of a receding past, and are inclined to 
forget the development of each genera- 
tion that brought about the changes 
leading up to what we see fit to believe 
is a present perfection. As people 
lived, they learned. Progress brought 
about transitions. What the primitive 
man worshiped would not do for his 
advanced and more enlightened de- 
scendants, and the numerous gods of 
the intellectual ancients are the butt 
of many a jest in the joke books of 
this period. The history of advertis- 
ing, also, is marked by periods of 
scientific development. The fallacies 
of yesterday are shattered idols to-day, 
though, peculiarly enough, some peo- 
ple are still worshiping them. It is 
such a costly matter, however, for 
business men to give substantial offer- 
ings to the fallen and discredited pub- 
licity gods that the progressive ones 
have pinned their faith to the more 
recent and productive advertising me- 
diums.—Profitable Advertising. 

The Trend in American Education.—It 
is coming to be accepted without cavil 
that the State may not only build up a 
State library for the use of State offi- 
cials, legislators, and judges, but a 
State library for the aid of the profes- 
sions, or for any other interest which 
may be aided by a collection of books 
which it cannot itself easily secure or 
maintain; that books may be loaned 
from the State library to anyone need- 
ing them; that local libraries are to be 
encouraged, subsidized, and guided; 
and that traveling libraries may _ be 
sent about the State to aid study in 
any direction. This tendency goes be- 
yond libraries; it extends to museums 
and all collecticns which may interest 
and instruct the crowd; it is very jeal- 
ous of original historic manuscripts 
and mementos: it sends standard pic- 
tures to the schools and all manner of 
institutions, and it gives help to art 
centers, reading circles, study clubs, 
lecture assemblies, and all other intel- 
lectual activities, whether they are in- 
dividual or associated. — Appleton”s 
Magazine. 


MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND 


LEGAL DIGEST— 


A Summary and Notes of 


RECENT DECISIONS 


City Can Compete 


Knoxville Water Co. vs. Knoxville, 
Tenn.—The court decides that it is not 
an impairment of the obligations of 
contract for a municipality to give a 
water company an exclusive franchise 
for thirty years as against any other 
person or corporation, and then estab- 
lish its own independent system of 
waterworks under subsequent legisla- 
tive authority. It is held that a muni- 
cipal grant cf a waterworks franchise 
is not to be construed by implication 
to divest the municipality of its power 
to construct an independent water- 
works system of its own. A collateral 
point raised and decided was that a 
bill to enjoin the municipal construc- 
tion of a waterworks system, on the 
ground that the complainant had a con- 
tract with the municipality giving it 
exclusive privileges, the obligations of 
which, it is insisted, would be impaired 
by such action on the part of the mu- 
nicipality, raises a question giving the 
Federal courts jurisdiction, even 
though, as it happens in this case, the 
parties to the suit are all citizens of the 
same State.—U. S. Supreme Court. 


Garbage Furnace a Nuisance 


Collins vs. McKeesport, Pa.—Where the 
location of a garbage furnace within 
the city limits is a proper one under 
the circumstances, a decree for its re- 
moval will be refused, although its 
operation is shown to be an injury to 
health and property in the neighbor- 
hood. Where it appears to the court, 
however, upon hearing the evidence 
upon a bill in equity to restrain its 
operation and to enforce its removal, 
that it can be operated so as to cause 
no nuisance, a decree requiring it to be 
so operated will be made.—Court of 
Common Pleas, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Injury from Escaping Gas 


Donahue vs. Keystone Gas Co.—A com- 
pany which negligently permits gas to 
escape from its pipes in the highway, 
so that it destroys shade trees in front 
of abutting property, is held to be 
liable for the injury thereby done to 
such property, although the fee of the 
street is in the public—New York Su- 
preme Court. 


Rights of Firemen 


Gatcomb et al., vs. Chief Litchfield. — 
The Supreme Court has allowed a writ 
of mandamus against Chief Litchfield, 
of Quincy, Mass., Fire Department. The 
contention of ex-City Solicitor Black- 
mur, who represented Gatcomb et al., 
was that the Mayor had no authority 
to remove the firemen; that under the 
city charter and Civil Service rules 
they could only be removed by the 
chief, for cause, and that then they 
would be entitled to a hearing. The 
men claim that they received no noti- 
fication whatever; that they were 
dropped, but heard of the appointment 
of others. Chief Litchfield says that he 
never dropped the men, and has con- 
sidered them as “call men.’”—Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
MUNICIPAL WORK 








LARKIN, John B.—Born in Pittsburg, 
Pa. Democratic candidate for Comptroller 
of the city in 1896. Was nominated by the 
Charter people (Citizens’ party) for Comp- 
troller and, after indorsement by Demo- 
cratic party, was elected in 1902 by nearly 
9,000 majority. Been in office over four 
years. Was Postmaster of the city for 
tour years eleven months by appointment 
of Grover Cleveland, May, 1885. Residence, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

SMITH, Robert Armstrong, Mayor of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 1906-1908, now serv- 
ing eighth term, the first being to fill 
unexpired term of retiring incumbent. 
Born at Booneville, Ind., June 27, 1827; 
graduated from law department of In- 
diana State University in class of 1850; 
elected Auditor of Warwick County, 
Ind., same year; resigned and removed 
to St. Paul in 1853; engaged in the bank- 
ing business from 1866 to 1896; has been 
a candidate for elective office over 
twenty times during an active public 
career covering more than forty years, 
and rever suffered but one defeat at the 
polls. During his residence in Minne- 
sota has also acted as Secretary to Ter- 
ritorial Governor, 5 years; County 
Treasurer, Ramsey County, 12 years; 
member and President of the Common 
Council of St. Paul, 4 years; State Sen- 
ator and State Representative, 6 years; 


Postmaster of the city of St. Paul, 4 
years; member and President of the 
Board of Managers of the Minnesota 


State Reformatory, 6 years, and member 
of the Board of Trustees of State Hos- 
pitals for the Insane, 7 or 8 years; served 
also as Democratic Presidential elector 
in the election of 1888, polling over 8,000 
votes more than the highest of his asso- 
ciates on the ticket, and coming quite 
near to representing the State of Minne- 
sota as a Democrat in the electoral col- 
lege; has represented his party as dele: 
gate-at-large in three Democratic na- 
tional conventions—18&8o, 1884 and 1888 
and declined election to a fourth: an- 
nounced his intention during last. city 
election not again to be a candidate. Resi 
dence. St. Paul, Minn. 

SPRATT, Wm. E.—Mayor of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; elected 1904, re-elected 1906. 
Fourth Democratic Mayor of city since 
1878; born at Lexington, Mo., in 1867; 
educated at St. James’ Military Academy, 
now Blees Military Academy, Macon, Mo.; 
has been a real estate and loan broker in 
St. Joseph for twenty years; married 
daughter of Hon. James Cowgill, former 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioner of Missouri, in 1890; has never be- 
fore held any office, elective or appointive. 
Mr. Spratt is an advocate of municipal 
ownership, and believes that, in its ab- 
sence, cities should have power to control 
rates and service of all public utilities, 
such as street cars, telephones, light, water. 
He believes that extensive public improve- 
ments, such as parks, boulevards, public 
buildings, sewers, and well-lighted, clean 
streets, are the only enduring success of 
any municipality, and is an advocate of 
concentration of power in the head offi- 
cials of a city government, believing that 
municipal government should be divided 
into executive, legislative, and administra- 
tive departments, each of which should be 
held absolutely responsible for the con- 
duct of its affairs, thus eliminating much 
strife and enmity which creep into many 
city administrations; also that all ap- 


pointive power should be vested absolutely 
in the Mayor. 


Residence, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ADVANCE AND WEEKLY CONTRACT NEWS 


Relating to Municipal and Public Work—Street Improvements—Paving, Road Making, Cleaning and Sprinkling— 
Sewerage, Water Supply and Public Lighting—Fire Equipment and Supplies—Buildings, Bridges and 
Street Railways—Sanitation, Garbage and Waste Disposal—Police, Parks and 


The Municipal Journal and Enginee: 
wishes to obtain, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, advance and reliable information re- 
specting all work projected. Any items sent 
us will be greatly appreciated. On request, 
copies containing such information will be 
mailed to you. 


Address— 


The Editor, Contract News Section, 
The Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
Flatiron Building, New York City 








The Municipal Journal and Engineer 
publishes more Municipal Contract 
News than any other paper 


All items arranged alphabetically 
by States. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


Clearwater, Fla.—The citizens will vote, 
August 7, on issue of $3,000 street bonds. 

Live Oak, Fla.—Bids will be opened, Sep- 
tember 15, for $20,000 5 per cent. 30-year 
street bonds.—M. lL. Burnett, Chairman. 

Logansport, Ind. — The Committee on 
Streets has approved the petition of property 
owners of Pearl street for a Porter brick 
pavement. 

Ashland, Ky.—Bids will be opened, August 
13, for $15,000 6 per cent. street improvement 
bonds.—J. A. Meredith, City Clerk. 

Annapolis, Md.—An election is to be held 
to vote on issue of $25,000 bonds for street 
improvements. : 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Bids were received, 
July 30, for $200,000 coupon bonds for improv- 
ing streets.—John L. Boer, City Clerk. 

York, Neb.—Bonds, $20,000, have been 
voted for paving. ; ; 

Addyston, O.—Bids will be received, Au- 
gust 1, for the purchase of $3,000 paving and 
$1,500 village 5 per cent. bonds.—William 
Coleman, City Clerk. 

Cincinnati, O.—Bids are invited for $140,- 
000 bonds for Liberty street viaduct repairs. 

Columbus, O.—Residents of West Third 
street have petitioned Council to have the 
street paved with asphalt. ; 

Fremont, O.—Bids for street paving have 
been rejected; they will be re-advertised. 

Greenville, O.—Council will issue $23,000 
bonds for street improvements, to include 
the construction of a concrete bridge over 
the creek at Broadway. 

Norwalk, O.—Bids will be received. August 
2, for $10,000. for $15,000 and for $5,500 4 per 
cent. street improvement bonds.—P. P. Kel- 
logg, Auditor. 

Piqua, O.—Bids are invited for $30,000 bonds 
to resurface the streets. 

Xenia, O.—Council is considering issue of 
$49,500 bonds for improving Second street. 

Louisa, Va.—An election will be held, Au- 
gust 9, to pass on issue of $6,000 5 per cent. 
30-year street improvement bonds. 


PROPOSED WORK 


Aurora, Ill.—An ordinance has been passed 
for improving Iowa and North Lincoln aven- 
ues by paving and curbing. 

Sedalia, Mo.—Portions of Grand avenue 
are to be paved. 

Grand Island, Neb.—Council is arranging 
to pave certain streets. 

Ashland, O.—Council has passed a resolu- 
tion for constructing 10,000 feet of sidewalks, 
flaz, stone or cement. 

Canton, O.—Legislation is pending for im- 
proving Cleveland avenue by laying side- 
walks, curbing, etc.; also on Blain avenue 
and Bluff street.—C. C. Lloyd, City Clerk. 

Columbus, O.—An ordinance has passed 
Council for paving, curbing, ete., portions of 
Bolizar street. 


Miscellaneous— Proposals and Awards 


Hamilton, O.—Council has decided to pave 
the roadway of South Second street with 
sheet asphait, brick or bituminous macadain, 

It. Vernon, O.—Legislation is being Con- 
sidered tor paving Vine street with vitrified 
brick, sheet asphalt, or biockK aspnalt, and 
setting new curp of stone or cement.—J. H. 
Wootton, City Clerk. , ; 

Springtiela, O.—Council has decided to im- 
prove West High street by grading, curbing 
and guttering. : , 

Troy, U.—wegislation is being considered 
for paving West Main street.—Charles Ran- 
nells, City Cierk. ; : ; ; 

Warren, U.—Legislation is pending for im- 
proving Niies avenue by grading, draining, 
curbing and macudamizing.—Charles ob. 
Selby, City Clerk. } 

Wauseon, O.—Legislation is pending for 
paving the central twenty-eight feet ot Ful- 
ton street, With fire brick on concrete foun- 
dation, building curbs, retaining walls, gut- 
ters und cuiverts.—Charles J. Hodges, City 
Clerk. 

Wooster, O.—The resolution to pave Col- 
lege avenue has passed its third reading; the 
paying of Coluummpus avenue 1s being Consid- 
ered.—J. B. Minier, City Clerk. 

Burgettstown, Pa.—The borough will spend 
$8,0U0 tor paving the main street; bonds will 
be issued for the improvement, 


CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED 


Washington, D. C.—Bids will be received, 
August 3, for paving various streets and ave- 
nues with sheet asphalt, according to plans 
and specifications.—nHenry L. West, John 
3iddle, Commissioners, L. C. 

Chicago, lil.—Bids were received, July 26, 
for paying certain portions of North 56th 
street, according to plans and specifications. 
—William L. O'Connell, Commissioner of 
Public Works. 

Chicago, Iil.—Bids were received, July 26, 
for constructing cement walks in certain 
streets, according to plans and specifications. 
—John A. May, Secretary, Board of Im- 
provements. 

Akron, O.—Barnett & O’Marr are low bid- 
ders for paving Adams street with brick. 

Ashland, O.—Bids will be opened, August 
6, for grading, paving and curbing Walnut 
street. 

Ashtabula, O.—Bids will be received, Au- 
gust 14, for paving South Main street with 
about 8,000 square yards of asphalt block, 
and laying 6,000 lineal feet of cement curb 
and gutter.—Lewis A. Amsden, City Engi- 
neer, 

Bucyrus, O.—Bids will be opened, August 
15, for paving Prospect street with Trinidad 
pitch, lake sheet asphalt, bitulithic or bitu- 
minous macadam, together with grading, 
curbing, gutters, etc.—F. Donnenworth, 
Clerk, Board of Public Service. 

Dayton, O.—Bids were received, July 27, 
for paving about 50,000 square yards of 
streets with brick or macadam; also laving 
curbing, ete.—William F. Miller, City Clerk. 

Findlay, O.—Bids will be opened, August 2, 
for paving West Lincoln street with block. 
—J. C. Edie, City Clerk. 

New Philadelphia, O.—Bids will be opened, 
August 17, for paving South Broadway a dis- 
tance of 14,550 feet, and constructing cement 
sidewalk. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Richmond, Ind.—J. F. Cronin has been 
awarded contract for constructing cement 
sidewalks on both sides of Fourteenth street; 
— and gutters will cost 69 cents a lineal 
oot. 

Ashland, O.—David A. Phillips has con- 
tract for paving Third, Fourth and Vine 
streets; sand filler, gravel bed, and four-inch 
curb, are to be used on all streets, Malvern 
Big Four blocks on two streets, and Minerva 
blocks on the third. 

Dayton, O.—The Barber Asphalt Company 
has the contract for paving Main street with 
asphalt, at $9,000. 

Fremont, O.—George Kinney has been 
awarded contract for paving Franklin street, 
at $11,782. 


Greenville, O.—F. M. Kemp & Sons, Mid- 
dletown, have been awarded contract tor 
paving five streets witn Metropolitan block, 
aggregating over $50,0U0. 

Martins ferry, O.—Tne Suburpan Brick 
Company has been awarded contract for fur- 
nishing all the block tor paving, at 49 cents 
per square yard; J. S. Stringer and George 
Clifford will perform the work. 

Plain City, U.—iivans & Harper, Zanesville, 
have the contract for macadamizing streets, 
costing $1,300. 

Tiffin, O.—irank Morcher has been award- 
ed contract tor paving Greentield street with 
Hocking Valley paving block, at $6,149. 

Youngstown, O.—James McHerron has 
been awarded contract for paving Oakhill 
avenue with Bessemer brick and stone curb; 
John Grady, paving North avenue, and Mil- 
ler, Mullin & Caldwell, paving Watt street 
with Bessemer brick. 

Meadville, PaxA—Thomas McGuigan has con- 
tract for improving part of Park avenue; the 
entire avenue will be paved with asphalt 
block. 

wailas, Tex.—The Texas Bitulithic Com- 
pany has been awarded an additional con- 
tract for 15,000 square yards of bitulithic. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—H. A. Strauss has con- 
tract for paving the National and River 
roads with brick. 

Janesville, Wis.—C. E, Rullidge & Co. have 
been awarded contract for paving Roes street 
and _Postoftice alley, 4,820 yards, with brick 
at $7,693.67.—C. V. Kerch, City Engineer. ; 


ROADS 


s Bloomfield, Ind.—Bids were received by the 
Pe aggen Commissioners, July 27, for $47,000, 
72 per cent., 20-year road bonds.— "eSS 
County Auditor, , _ a 
Green Castle, Ind.—Bids will be received, 
August 4, for improving 25,629 feet of mac- 
adamized road.—C. C. Hurst, Auditor. 
Jasper, Ind.—The Board of Commissions 
of Dubois county will receive bids, August 6, 
for constructing five miles of gravel road in 
Columbia township.—M. A. Sweeny, County 
Auditor. ; 
Valparaiso, Ind.—Bids will shortly be 
opened for constructing 122 miles of gravel 
road.—Porter County Commissioners. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Bids are invited for re- 
pairing all the improved roads in Monroe 
County, aggregating eighty-three miles; esti- 
mated cost, $45,000.—Henry A. Van Alstyne 
State Engineer and Surveyor. ; 
Columbus, O0.—The Commissioners of Dela- 
ware and Franklin counties have agreed on 
the construction of a macadamized stone 
pike, east from Westerville, a distance of six 
miles, at an average cost of $6,000 per mile. 
New Philadeiphia, O.—The paving and re- 
construction of the roadway between the B. 
& QO. and river bridge has passed Council 
under suspension of the rules. ; 
v Vernon, O.—Bids will be opened, August 
21, for $20,000, 4 per cent., road improvement 
bonds.—Frank Freese, Town Clerk. 
Amarillo, Tex.—The Attorney General has 


approved an issue of $20,000 road : i 
— $20,000 road and bridge 


SEWERAGE 


Clearwater, Fla.—At an election. Au 7 
ar Fla.—At ¢ : . ust 7, 
Ls — will vote on issue of $7,100 sewer 
vondas, 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Bids were received 
= = ~~ coupon bonds, for —_ 
structing e Jest Side itch.— 
oer, Clay Clovis Ditch.—John IL. 

Hallock, Minn.—The proposition to issue 
bonds for a sewerage system carried. 

Bowling Green, 0.—Council is preparing to 
extend sewers in certain districts. 

Lockland, O.—Bids will be received, Au- 
= 7 for the purchase of $80,000, 4 per 
cent., -year sewer bonds.—Alber 
City Cae bert H. Rolef, 

orwalk, O.—Bids will be received, Au 
gust 2, for $9,500, 4 per cent., sewer f . 
—P. P. Kellogg, Auditor. j ators 

Erie, Pa.—The construction of an inter- 
cepting sewer is recommended to improve 
sanitary conditions.—Mayor Saltsman. 

South Boston, Va.—The citizens have voted 
to issue $100,000 bonds for sewerage, fire pro- 
tection, and school purposes. 





PROPOSED WORK 


San Diego, Cal.—Arrangements are being 
made for a sewer system in the Golden Hill 
District. 

Harrisburg, Ill.—The citizens have voted 
$18,000 bonds for sewers. 

Muskegon, Mich.—Council is considering 
plans to establish a complete sewer system. 

Bemidji, Minn.—Bids are invited for con- 
structing a sewer system. 

Hallock, Minn.—The proposition to issue 
$10,000 sewerage bonds carried. 

Silver City, M.—Arrangements are be- 
ing made to construct a sewer system. 

Ashtabula, O.—Council is considering the 
construction of a sewer in Lake and Pros- 
pect streets.—Frank Wagner, City Clerk. 

Bowling Green, O.—Council has passed res- 


olution for building the new Court street 
sewer. : 
Canton, O.—Council is considering laying 


of sanitary sewer in Wheeler street and Lin- 
den avenue.—C. C. Lloyd, City Clerk. 

Cincinnati, O.—Plans are being prepared for 
a sewer system in Elmwood place; the system 
will be divided into three or four districts.— 
Engineer Tozer, North Side. 

Columbus Grove, O.—Council has decided to 
readvertise for bids for the sewer in Syca- 
more, Elm and North streets. 

Delaware, O.—Fountain and Montrose ave- 
nues will probably be improved by sewering. 

F. D. King, County Clerk. 

East Liverpool, O.—Council is preparing to 
build a sewer on Caroline avenue. 

East Liverpool, O.—The sanitary condi- 
tions at Chester will be improved by sewer- 
ing the lower part of the town, south of Car- 
olina avenue; 18-inch terra-cotta pipe will be 
built to the river. 


Lorain, O.—Council has provided for the 


construction of a number of sewers and for 
extensive sewer improvements, including 
new sewers in Grove, Fox and _ Florence 


streets, and Gawn and Highland avenues; a 
sub-main sewer district is also to be estab- 
lished in South Broadway, and a sewer con- 
structed in Penfield avenue. 

New Philadelphia, O.—Council has decided 
to construct a number of sewers, for $6,112; 
surveyor estimates the cost of a brick trunk 
sewer at $30,000. 

Piqua, O.—Council has recommended the 
extension of the sewer in Lincoln street. 

Salem, O.—Council is considering laying 
sewer in Washington and Evans streets.— 
George Holmes, City Clerk. 


Steubenville, O.—An ordinance is being 
considered for constructing sewers in Sixth 


street. 

Zanesville, O.—Council is considering lay- 
ing of sewers in Howard and North Seventh 
streets.—Neil Starkey, City Clerk. 

North Wilmington, Pa.—Plans have been 
completed for a sewerage system.—George E. 
Zahuringer, Newcastle, Engineer. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Estimates are being made 
to construct Nine Mile Run sewer, expense 
to be borne by Pittsburg, Wilkinsburg, Lins- 
ville, and Edgewood. 

South Boston, Va.—Council has appropri- 
ated $100,000 for improving the sewerage sSys- 
tem, equipipng the Fire Department, and 
erecting schoolhouses. 


CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED 
Chicago, IIl.—Bids will be received, Sep- 


tember 12, for constructing a transformer 
sub-station, according to plans and specifica- 


tions.—Robert Rt. McCormick, Preside nt, 
Board of Trustees, Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, 


Boston, Mass.—Bids will be received, Au- 
gust 3, for the construction of sewers in Sec- 


tion No. 64, Malden Extension, according to 
plans and specifications.—William N. Daven- 
port, Secretary of Sewer Board. 


Escanaba, Mich.—Council invites bids, Au- 
gust 7, for 4,678 feet, 8-inch pipe, for sewers. 
T. T. Burke, City Clerk; D. A. Brotherton, 
City Engineer. 

Morrison, Minn.—Bids were received, July 
30, for constructing a septic tank sewerage 
system.—Loweth & Wolff, St. Paul, Consult- 
ing Engineers; C. B. Burpress, City Clerk. 

Torah, Minn.—Bids were received, July 25, 


for installing a sewer system, according to 
plans and specifications.—S. S. Shaute, St. 
Cloud, Consulting Engineer; Joseph Vogt, 
Village Recorder. 


Tuckahoe, N. Y.—Bids were received, July 
30, for constructing a sewage-disposal works 
and system of sewers.—William Rubly, Pres- 
ident, Board of Trustees; Thomas J. McCar- 
thy, Village Clerk. 

Salem, O.—Bids will be opened, August 14. 
for constructing a sewer in the east side of 
Broadway from Columbia street, south.— 
George Holmes, City Clerk. 

Terrell, Tex.—Bids were received, July 23, 
for constructing a sewage-disposal plant at 


the North Texas Hospital for Insane.—John 
S. Turner, Superintendent, | 
Janesville, Wis.—Bids will be received, 


August 10, for constructing sewers, aecord- 


ing to plans and specifications, District No. 


03 


in Center avenue, from Pleasant street to 
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manhole near North street, and in alleys 
lying between West Milwaukee street and 
Wall street, from High to Marion street, ap- 
proximately 2,124 lineal feet; work to be 
started August 25, and completed by October 
15.—J. F. Hutchinson, C. V. Kerch, John J. 
Sheridan, J. J. Dulin, W. H. Merritt, Special 
Assessment Committee. 

Janesville, Wis.—Bids will be received by 
the Special Assessment Committee, August 
10, for constructing sewer in District No. 6; 
in Ravine street from Madison street to 
Washington street, in Washington street 
from Ravine street to a point 110 feet south 
of Mineral Point avenue, in North River 
street from West Bluff to Madison street, 
approximately 3,529 lineal feet; work to be 
started October 15, and completed June 1, 
1907.—C. V. Kerch, City Engineer. 

Janesville, Wis.—Bids will be received by 
the Special Assessment Committee, August 
10, for building sewers in Districts Nos. 10 
and 11; in North Main street from Prospect 
avenue to North Fifth street; on Fourth ave- 
nue from North Main street to North Bluff 
street; on north Bluff street from Fourth 
avenue to Glen street, approximately 1,998 
feet; work to be started September 1, and 
completed by November 1.—-C. V. Kerch, City 
Engineer. 

Janesville, Wis.—Bids will be received, Au- 
gust 10, by the Special Assessment Commit- 
tee for building sewers in District No. 12; in 
South Main street from South First street to 
the southern boundary of the district, be- 
tween South Third street and Oakland ave- 
nue; on North First street from North Bluff 
street to a point between Wisconsin and 
East street, approximately 1,744 feet; work 
to be started October 15, and completed by 
June 1, 1907.—C. V. Kerch, City Engineer. 

Janesville, Wis.—Bids will be received by 
the Special Assessment Committee, August 
10, for constructing sewers in District No. 14; 
in South Main street, from northern boundary 
near Oakland avenue to southern boundary 
at Racine street, in Racine street from South 
Main street to Rock river, approximately 
1,143 feet; work to be started October 15, and 
completed by June 1, 1907.—C. V. Kerch, City 
Engineer. oe 

Janesville, Wis.—Bids will be received by 
the Special Assessment Committee, August 
10, for constructing sewers in District No. 15; 
in South Main street from northern boundary 
at Racine street to manhole near southern 
boundary between Clark and Carrington 
streets, approximately 1,238 feet; work to be 
started October 15 and completed by June 1, 
1907.—C. V. Kerch, City Engineer. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Bids were received, July 
28, for constructing sewers in 29th street, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications.—Peter J. 
Koehler, Deputy Comptroller. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Grand Junction, Col.—The citizens’ will 
vote, August 1, on issue of $300,000 bonds for 
a modern mountain water system. 

Clearwater, Fla.—The issue of $15,000 
waterworks bonds will be voted on August 7. 

Oropino, Ida.—The question of issuing 
bonds for waterworks will be submitted to a 
vote of the citizens. 

Clinton, Ill.—Council has voted $15,000 to 
improve the water system; several miles of 
pipe will be laid and new wells sunk. 

Fairbury, IIl.—An ordinance’ has __ been 
passed authorizing issue of $8,000 bonds for 
improving the pumping plant.—J. W. Ben- 
nett, Clerk. 

Otterbein, Ind.—Bids are 
for $6,500 waterworks bonds. 

Fairview, Mich.—The citizens have voted 
$25,000 bonds for extending the water system. 

Wilmot, Minn.—Bids were received, July 
25, for $7,000, 5 per cent., waterworks bonds. 
—O, H. Tillman, President. : 

Natchez, Miss.—Council is considering 
issue of $100,000 bonds for a municipal water 
and light plant. ’ 

Osyka, Miss.—The citizens will vote on 
issue of $25,000 waterworks and electric-light 
bonds. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The issue of $1,000,000 
bonds for improving the water system has 
been recommended.—E. I. Farnesworth, Com- 


being received 


missioner of Public Works. 

Salem, N. C.—The city has voted to issue 
$125,000, 5 per cent., 30-year waterworks 
bonds. 


Cuyahoga Falls, O.—Bids will be opened, 
September 3, for the purchase of $4,500 4 per 
cent. bonds for constructing a waterworks 
reservoir and purchasing two air-lift water 
pumps.—C. D. Crum, Village Clerk. 

Dayton, O.—The Board of Public’ Service 
has rejected bids for a high pressure water 
system, all being in excess of estimates; new 
bids will be invited.—Maintenance Engineer 
MecDargh. 

Wauseon, O.—The citizens have voted $20,- 
000 bonds to extend mains and improve the 
waterworks system. 

Sweetwater, Tenn.—An election will be held 
to pass on issue of $50,000 water and light 
bonds. 
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White Salmon, Wash.—The White Salmon 
Water and Light Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $70,000.—Address 
Carlton Lewis. 

Marshfield, Wis.—The citizens have voted 
$35,000 bonds for improving the water and 
light plant. 


PROPOSED WORK 


Peoria, Ill.—Council has directed the Peoria 
Water Company to extend water mains on 
several streets. 

Peoria Heights, IIl—A water supply sys- 
tem is to be established.-—Village Board. 

Claremore, |. T.—Bonds, $85,000, have been 
voted for a water supply; the contract for 
the work will be let as soon as bonds can be 
issued and sold. 

Louisville, Ky.—Another pumping station, 
to cost $250,000, is to be built.—Waterworks 
Board. 

Fairview, Mich.—Council has appropriated 
$25,000 bonds for extension of the water 
plant. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Two new pumps of 
1,000,000 gallons’ capacity are to be pur- 
chased to facilitate the extension of the 
water system.—D. A. Crow, Hydraulic Water 
Company. 

Laurium, Mich.—The water system is to be 
improved.—Address Village Board. 

Paw Paw, Mich.—The citizens have voted 
issue of $50,000 bonds for improving the 
water and light plants, 

Cold Springs, Minn.—Bonds, $6,500, 
been authorized for the construction 
water system. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Rochester and Lake 
Ontario Water Company proposes to extend 


have 
of a 


system to Manitou.—Harry Bowers, Presi- 
dent. 
Fargo, N. D.—An artesian well will be 


sunk at the Agricultural College. 

Hamilton, O.—A resolution has been passed 
by Council to expend $115,000 in repairs to 
the municipal waterworks plant.—Homer 
Guard, Clerk of Council. 

Marion O.—A new filtering plant is to be 
constructed by the Erie Railway. 

Springfield, O.—Petitions are before Coun- 
cil for extending water mains on about 20 
different streets. 

Montesano, Wash.—The Montesana Light 
and Water Company will install a new water 
system, the present supply being impure.— 
C. H. Kiehl, Superintendent. 

White Salmon, Wash.—The White Salmon 
Water, Light and Power Company has been 
incorporated; a complete water system is to 
be constructed.—W. H. Moore, Portland, Ore., 
and Carlton Lewis, incorporators. 

Hayward, Wis.—Bids will be received for 
sinking artesian wells. 


CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED 


Chicago, IIl.—Bids will be received, August 
10, for furnishing gate valves.—William L. 
O’Connell, Director of Public Works. 

Chicago Heights, III.—Bids will be received, 
August 6, for constructing a pump pit at the 
waterworks station, according to plans and 
specifications.—John Gravelot, City Clerk. 

Rochelle, Ill.—Bids were opened, July 26, 
for improving the water system, including 
one 250,000 gallcn reservoir, two 150-h.p. boil- 


ers, one air compressor, one_ smokestack, 
foundations, etc.—Thomas E. Keegan, City 
Clerk. : 


St. Charles, IIl.—Bids were received, July 
25, fer $8,000 waterworks bords.—T. Carlson, 
Clerk, Finance Committee. 

New Orleans, La.—Bids will be received. 
September 5, for furnishing and erecting two 
complete water purification plants, one of 
40,000,000 gallons capacity and one of 4,000,- 
000 gallons capacity.—Hering & Fuller, New 
York, Engineers; F. S. Shields, Secretary. 
Sewage and Water Board; George G. Earl, 
General Superintendent. 

Aurora, Minn.—Bids will be received, Au- 
gust 7, for the purchase of about 5,000 feet 
of six to four-inch water pipe.—F. V. An- 
derson, Village Recorder. 

Torah, Minn.—Bids were received, July 25, 
for installing a waterworks system.—S. S. 
Shaute, St. Cloud, Consulting Engineer; Jo- 
seph Vogt, Village Recorder. 

Orange, N. J.—Bids will be received, Au- 
gust 6, for furnishing pumping engines and 
appurtenances, to wit: One or more 3,000,000- 
gallon water engines and 1,250,000-gallon sew- 
age pumping engine.—Edward S. Perry, 
Chairman Water Committee. 

New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received, 
August 7, for constructing a reservoir, in- 
cluding the building of a large masonry dam 
across the west branch of the Croton river, 
an earth diverting dam across the east 
branch of the Croton river, and an open con- 
necting channel; specifications and estimates 
are on_file-——John F. Cowan, President; 
Harry W. Walker, Secretary, Aqueduct Com- 
missioners. 

Dayton, O.—Charles W. Snyder is the low- 
est bidder for constructing a water system 
in the southeastern section, at $90,000; bids 
for the pumping station will be opened 
shortly. 
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Britton, S. D.—The Marshall County Com- 
missioners will receive bids, August 6, for 
drilling artesian wells.—B. 8S. Woodward, 
County Auditor. 

Boyd, Wis.—Bids were opened, July 31, for 
constructing a complete steel tower and 
tank of 40,000 gallons’ capacity, according to 
plans and specifications.—Ed. E. Martin, Vil- 
lage Clerk. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Bids will be received, 
August 1, for furnishing and erecting a 20,- 
000,000-gallon pumping engine at the North 
Point pumping station, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, according to plans and specifica- 
tions.—Charles J. Poetsch, Stanley EK. Czer- 
winski, V. J. Schoenecker, Jr., J. P. Sherer, 
Commissioners of Public Works; Peter J. 





Koehler, Deputy Comptroller. ‘ 
Caldwell, O.—James B. Clow & Son, Chi- 
cago, have been awarded contract for mate- 


waterworks system, 


rials for extending the I 
f the contract for 


at $2,296, and J. W. Cater 


labor. 
PUBLIC LIGHTING 


Lumpkin, Ga.—The city has voted issue of 
$15,000 electric-light and school bonds. 

Clay Center, Kan.—The citizens have vote d 
$20,000 bonds for a municipal lighting plant. 

Brainerd, Minn.—The LBrainerd Electric 
Power Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $200,000.—Judd Wright, 
William D, McKay, Horace M. Woolman, in- 
corporators. . 

Kelliher, Minn.—Council will probably in- 
stall a municipal electric-light plant, by 
bonding the city; Messrs. Stoner and Jewett 
have been consulted as to plans. 


Butte, Mont.—A franchise to establish a 
lighting plant has been asked for by T. A. 


Heinze. ; 

Rockaway, N. J.—An election will be held 
to vote on issue of $30,000 electric-light 
bonds. 

Bena, O.—Bids will be opened, August 20, 
for $3,500 bonds for improving the electric- 
lighting plant.—O. R. Stone, City Clerk. 

Bryan, O.—Bids will be received, August 
4, for $10,000 3 per cent. electric-light bonds. 

R. W. Radabaugh, Village Clerk. 

Chardon, O.—An ordinance has been passed 
for the issue of $3,500 village electric-light 
bonds. 

Hamilton, O.—Bids are invited for $385,000 
bonds for improving lighting and waterworks 
plants, 

Hamilton, O.—Citizens will vote, Septem- 
ber 1, on issue of $310,000 bonds for munici- 
pal gas, electric light, and water plants. 

Terrell, Tex.—An election is to be held in 
August to decide question of establishing a 
municipal lighting plant. 

Huntsville, Utah.—A franchise to furnish 


electric power and_ lighting has been peti- 
tioned for by the Utah Light and Railway 


Company of Ogden. 
PROPOSED WORK 


Traer, la.—Arrangements are being made 
to enlarge the electric-light plant.—F. L. 
White, manager. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Midland Board of Su- 


pervisors has granted a franchise for the 
construction of a power dam on the Titta- 
bawassee river, in Edenville, costing $800,- 


electricity; a 
Frank I. 


000 or $1,000,000, to generate 
dam will also be built in Jerome.— 
Nixson and associates. 

Flint, Mich.—Council has granted a fran- 
chise to erect a power dam to furnish light 
and power in the city to H. R. Loranger, of 


the Genessee Mills, Flint, and Robert O. 
Hart, of Flushing. 
Poplarville, Miss.—The electric plant, re- 


cently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt.—W. 


L. Thames. 

La Belle, Mo.—The municipal lighting 
plant, recently destroyed by fire, will be 
rebuilt. 

Hamilton, O.—Council has passed resolu- 
tions to expend $65,000 on repairs to the 
municipal electric-lighting plant, and $70,- 
000 on the municipal gas works.—Homer 


Guard, Clerk of Council. 

Mill Hall, Pa.—An electric-light plant is to 
be established by’ B. F. Long. 

Center, Tex.—The Center Electric 
and Power Company has been 
with a capital of $15,000.— 
J. D. Reddett and R. 
rators. 

CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED 

Jackson, Ga.—Bids were opened, July 26, 
for machinery and material for heater and 
light plant, in accordance with specifications, 

J. B. McCrary, Atlanta, Engineer. 

Idaho Falls, Ida.—Bids were received, July 
30, for constructing the electric power plant 
on the Snake river.—D G. Platt, City Clerk. 

Bloomington, IIl.—Bids will be received by 
the Board of Local Improvements, August 3, 
for furnishing and erecting engines and gen- 
erators of sufficient size and capacity to fur- 
nish current for 500 are lamps, together with 
switch boards, exciters, transformers, ete.; 
everything necessary for a complete and up- 
to-date lighting plant ready to run; also one 
direct connected automatic engine and gen- 


Light 
incorporated 
Ss. T. Fleshman, 
Hardricier, incorpo- 
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erator, together with switch board and all 
necessary instruments for a complete and up- 
to-date plant, ready to operate and of suffi- 
cient size to run 1,400 16 C. P. incandescent 
lamps. Bids to include the taking out of 
seven old T. H. M. D. are machines, 320 old 
T. H. M. D. lamps and the line shafting now 
in use.—J. S. Neville; chairman. 

Gibbon, Minn.—Bids were opened, July 28, 
for constructing an acetylene gas plant, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications.—J. F. 
Johnson, Engineer; W, F.. Lammers, Village 
Recorder. : 
received 


Brookhaven, Miss.—Bids were 
July 30, for new machinery for the power 
plant. 


FIRE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Hartford, Conn.—The Fire Chief has rec- 


ommended the purchase of 10,000 feet of 
hose, 

Gem, Ida.—Council is arranging to pur- 
chase fire apparatus. 

Owensboro, Ky.—The Fire Chief recom- 


mends the erection of an additional engine 
house at Walnut street and McFarland 


street, to be equipped with chemical engine 
and hose wagon. 

Northfield, Minn.—Council is 
purchase of fire hose. 

Oslo, Minn.—A Fire Department is to be 
organized, and apparatus puichased. 

Ashley, O.—Bids are invited for $1,800 
bonds to purchase a new fire engine and fire 
upparatus, 

Tiffin, O.—Bonds, $4,500, 
to purchase fire apparatus. 

CONTRACTS TO BE 


Washington, D. C.—Bids will be received, 
August 6, for a site for a combination truck 
and engine house within the territory lying 
east of Rock Creek, west of 18th street and 
north of Florida avenue.—W. T. Belt, Chief 
kingineer; Henry Z. West, John SBiddle, 
Commissioners. 


considering 


will be expended 


AWARDED 


Chicago, IlIl.—Bids were received, July 31, 
for building an engine house at West 24th 
und South Whiffl streets. 

Detroit, Mich.—Bids were received, July 


30, for erecting a brick engine house at River 
road and Sulony avenue.—George W. Stock- 
well, Secretary. 


Detroit, Mich.—Bids were received, July 
23, for furnishing 25 single nozzle hydrants. 


George W. Stoeckel, Secretary, 
missioners. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


Washington, D. C.—Bids were opened, July 
24, by D. . Garges, Secretary to Kngineer 
Biddle, for extensive repairs and changes in 
the plumbing system at the M Street High 
School, as follows: Dunigan Plumbing Com- 
Leaps $9,750, and William Rothmill & Son, 
29,921. 

Washington, D. C.—Bids were received, 
July 30, for plumbing work in the Phelps and 
Tyler schools, according to specifications.— 
tienry Fk. West, John Biddle, Commissioners, 
| 2 a A 

Logansville, Ga.—The city has voted issue 
of $10,000 5 per cent. 20-30-year school buiid- 
ing bonds. 


Fire Com- 


Belleville, Ill—A special election will be 
held to decide question of issuing $35,000 
school bonds. 

Kendallville, Ind.—The city will shortly 


take up matter of building a new City Hall. 

Okmulgee, 2 T.—An election will be held 
to decide question of issuing $47,000 school 
bonds. 


Phillips, I. T.—Bonds, $5,000, have been 
voted for a new school house. 
_ Abilene, Kan.—The citizens have voted 
$35,000 bonds for erecting a high school. 
Adrian, Mich.—Bonds, $50,000, have been 


voted for a new high school building, $8,000 
for a new ward school and $5,000 for addi- 
tional ground for a school lot. 

Meridian, Miss.—Bids will be received, Au- 
gust 1, for $35,000 4% per cent. 30-year school 
bonds.—I. R. Mellroy, Clerk. 

Blue Springs, Mo.—The issuance of $6,000 
school bonds has been authorized. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Bids will be received, 
August 10, for $25,000 4 per cent. School Dis- 
trict No. 5 bonds.—W. M. McElroy, Secretary 
of the Board, 

Cincinnati, O.—Bids are invited for $300,- 
000 bonds for a new branch hospital; plans 
have been prepared. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Davidson County citizens 
will vote, August 2, on issue of $160,000 court- 
house and jail bonds. 

Spokane, Wash.—Bids will be received, 
August 4, for $2,500 6 per cent. 10-year school 
bonds.—C. Kk. Erwin, County Treasurer. 


BRIDGES 


Barberton, O.—It is proposed to widen the 
Wooster road bridge over Wolf creek.—City 
Clerk Davis. 

Glendale, O.—An iron bridge will 
over the C. H. and D. Railroad, 
the one destroyed by fire. 

Salem, Ore.—Plans and specifications for 


be built 
to replace 
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a $6,000 reinforced concrete bridge across 
Nortn Mill creek, have been approved by the 
Council; bids wiil shortly be invited. 

memphis, Tenn.—ine City Engineer rec-~- 
ommends that the Madison street bridge be 
built at the earliest vpporvunity. 

Sinton, Tex.—ihe issue or St. Patricio 
county bridge bonas is being considered. 


vy. A, Hunver, Councy Judge. 
Tacoma, Wash.—A petiuon, presented by 
Puyallup citizens, tor the CJnstruction of a 


bridge across the Puyallup. iiver, is being 
considered.—Pierce County Cou:niiissioners. 


PROPOSED WORK 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Bids will be re received, 
August 2, tor a bridge over Indian Creek, on 
Mcconnell road, Lawrence township, and one 
over Crooked Creek, Washington township, 
according to plans and specifica.ions.—Cyrus 
J. Clark, Auditor of Marion County. 

Tipton, Ind.—Bids will be opened, August 
6, for constructing two bridges in Jefferson 
township.—Tipton County Commissioners, 

‘1}opeka, Kan.—Bids wiil be opened, August 
13, by the Board of Commissioners of Shaw- 
nee county, for two steel bridges, one to be 
located between Silver Lake and Valencia, 


and one between Rossville and Willard; to 
cost less than $20,000 each.—M. Snatlinger, 
County Clerk. 


Meridian, Miss.—The County Clerk has ad- 
vertised tor bids, August 6, for three 
bridges, one to cross the branch of the Meri- 
dian and Philadelphia road, near Mrs. Reeves 
piace; another across HEshu’s creek, near 
J. L. Eshu’s place, and a third to cross the 
creek leading to C. L. Gunn’s place; plans 
and specifications on file with the Chancery 
Clerk.—Lauderdalé County Board. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Bids will be opened, 
August 6, for building bridge No. 44, accord- 
ing to plans and specifications.—Hugh R. 
Scott, County Auditor. 

Cleveland, O.—Bids will be opened, August 
4, for constructing a concrete culvert, per re- 
port No. 1289, in accordance with form of 
contract and _ specifications.—William H. 
Evers, County Engineer; Julius C. Dorn, City 
Clerk. 

Conconully, Wash.—Bids will be opened, 
August 6, for constructing two truss combi- 
nation bridges on Roads 10 and 12, to cost, 
approximately, $7,000.—Okanogun County 
Commissioners. 


CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED 
Sacramento, Cal.—Bids were received, July 


26, for constructing a steel bridge, 70 foot 
span, on the Freeman Colton road, at the 


Consumers river crossing, in accordance with 
plans and _ specifications.—W. R. Hamilton, 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors. 

_ Denver, Col.—Bids were received, July 26, 
for constructing a wagon bridge, one span, 
128 feet long, at Pagosa Springs, Aruchuleta 
county, according to plans and specifications. 
+. . Jaycox, State Engineer. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Bids were received at 
the Auditor’s office, Allen county, July 14, for 
six concrete arches, as per plans and specifi- 
cations.—J. L. Smith, Auditor. 

Richmond, Ind.—Bids were received, July 
16, for the construction of approaches or fills 
to Trothers Ford bridge in Green township. 
—C, E. Wily, T. R. Clark, John F, Dynes, 
Commissioners, Wayne County. 

Newark, N. J.—Bids were opened, July 9, 
by the Board of Chosen Freeholders of Es- 
sex County for the following work: A steel 
and stone or concrete bridge on Ryerson 
avenue, Caldwell; steel and concrete covering 
for bridge on Runnymede avenue, Caldwel!; 


steel and concrete covering for bridge on 
Hamilton avenue, East Orange; concrete 
arch bridge over the Elizabeth river on 
Lyons avenue extension, Irvington; a con- 
crete culvert on Fortieth street, Irvington; 


nine hundred feet of 24-inch stoneware pipe 
on Washington avenue, Belleville, from Hol- 
land terrace to Second River bridge.—James 
Owen, County Engineer. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Bids- were opened, July 
28, for constructing a new protection pier 
for State street bridge, according to plans 
and specifications. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Washington, D. C.—Stewart and Bratton 
have been awarded contracts for building 
four steel and concrete bridges.—John Biddle, 
Engineer Commissioner. 

Lewiston, Ida.—McCreary 
Spokane, Wash... have been awarded 
tract to build 790-foot steel bridge 
Clearwater river for the Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho Railway. at $96,000: the sub- 
structure will cost about $40,000 additional. 

Bloomington, IIl.—H. S. Shade has been 
awarded contract for building a bridge, with 
concrete abutments, over Crooked creek. 

Savanna, Ill.—The Continental Bridge 
Company, of Chicago, has been awarded con- 
ped to build five bridges in Woodland, at 
ot, eo. 

Newcastle, Ind. — The 
Bridge Company has been awarded a con- 
tract to build a bridge on the County Line 
road.—Commissioners of Henry County. 





and Willard, of 
econ- 


across 


Pan-American 
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STREET RAILWAYS 
Tampa, Fla.—The Tampa Electric Com- 


pany has been granted permission to extend 
its road from the town limits, at Michigan 
avenue, along Nebraska avenue, in the direc- 


tion of Sulphur’ Springs. — Hillsborough 
County Commissioners. 
Kewanee, lil.—The stockholders of the 


Galesburg and Kewanee Interurban Railway 


have voted $400,000 bonds to complete the 
line to Galva. 
Columbus, Ind.—A 50-year franchise to 


build an interurban railway from Columbus 
to West Baden has been granted Clinton S. 
Ferguson.—Bartholomew County Commis- 
sioners. 

Logansport, Ind.—The Logansport and La- 
fayette Traction Company has filed a mort- 
gage to secure the issue of $1,000,000 bonds 
to construct an interurban line. 


PROPOSED WORK 


Fort Smith, Ark.—The Council has granted 
Wharton Carnall and 8S. A. Williams a fran, 
chise for an electric street railway line; ulti- 
mately it will connect the city with all the 
coal mining towns in the western part of the 
State. 

Athens, Ga.—The Athens Electric Railway 
Company will increase its capital from 
$125,000 to $275,000, and make a number of 
extensive improvements, 

Tulsa, T.—The Tulsa Street Railway 
Company has been incorporated and_ will 
begin construction in 90 days; capital, $200;- 
000.—J. M. Hall, President; P. L. Price, Vice- 
President; Fred S. Clinton, Secretary. 

Alton, Mo.—The Alton, Jacksonville and 
Peoria Railway Company has increased its 
capital stock to $300,000 for the purpose of 
constructing an electric line between Alton 
and Jerseyville. 

Findlay, O.—The Council has granted a 25- 
year franchise to the Findlay-Marion electric 
line. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Inland Empire Rail- 
way Company will begin developing 10,000 
horsepower, with facilities later for 20,000 
horsepower, at an $800,000 plant to be erect- 
ed at Nine Mile bridge, on the Spokane river. 
—Sanderson & Porter, New York, Designing 
and Constructing Engineers, 

Chippewa Falls, Wis.—The Chippewa Val- 
ley Electric Company will extend its line to 
Menominee, Dunn County, and eventually to 
all towns in the section, making Eau Claire 
the central point.—O. H. Ingram, President. 

Fort Washington, Wis.—The Milwaukee- 
Northern Railway has purchased dock prop- 
erty of C. O. Mueller, where it will build its 
power house and offices; work will begin 
September 1. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Atlanta, Ga.—The N. P. Pratt Engineering 
Company has been awarded contract to build 
line for the Atlanta, Griffin and Macon Inter- 
urban Railway Company, of which Clifford L. 
Anderson is President. 

Baltimore, Md.—Michael 
sub-contract from the Chesapeake Traction 
Company for double-tracking and _ realign- 
ment of two miles on the Western Maryland 
Railroad, including a 40-foot cut, which will 
necessitate moving of 200,000 cubic yards of 
earth; the Johnston-Perin Contracting Com- 
pany has the contract from Mt. Hope to Mt. 
Wilson, and Walter H. Thorne from Mt. 
Wilson to Green Spring Junction. 

Corby, Pa.—A contract has been awarded 
Charles Van Bibber, Boston, Mass., for com- 
pleting the trolley line to Erie; cost, $1,- 


00,000. 
POLICE 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bids will be opened, Au- 
gust 1, for making alterations and improve- 
ments to the Seventy-second Precinct Sta- 
tion House.—Theodore A. Bingham, Police 
Commissioner. 

Canton, O.—An expenditure of $20,000 will 
be made for equipping police and fire alarm 
systems.—J. P. Fawcett, President, Board of 
Public Safety. 

Columbus, O.—It is proposed to build sev- 
eral patrol sub-stations.—Board of Public 
Safety. 

Richmond, Va.—Plans for the First District 
police station have been prepared by A. F. 
Hunt; cost of building, $15,000. 


GARBAGE AND WASTE DISPOSAL 


Union, N. J.—Bids were opened, July 30, 
for the removal of garbage for one year.— 


Elmore has the 


Address Town Council, Union, Hudson 
County. 

Cincinnati, O.—Recommendation has been 
made that Council issue $145,000 bonds to 


provide dumping stations.—Board of Public 
Service. 
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PARKS 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary plans have 
been made for erecting a statue of Commo- 
dore John Barry on a public reservation, and 
appropriating $50,000 for that purpose. 

Boston, Mass.—The Committee on Ways 
and Means reported a bill to provide for the 
enlargement of Mount Town reservation. 

Rockport, Mass.—A park and playground 
are being laid out. 

Duluth, Minn.—Efforts are being made to 
secure a tract of land on the lake shore for a 
public park. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A number of parks, in- 
cluding St. Anthony parkway, Riverside park- 
way, Riverside park and Minnehaha park, 
have been consolidated, and will be named 
Mississippi River park. The tract comprises 
about 700 acres, situated on both banks of 
the Mississippi.—Park Commissioner Decker. 

New York, N. Y.—The Park Board is con- 


sidering reclaiming the submerged river 
front and adding 101 acres to Riverside Park, 
between 72d and 96th streets. 


Bayonne, N. J.—A public park, comprising 
60 acres, located between the Boulevard, 
Newark Bay and Sixteenth and Nineteenth 
streets, will be opened. 

Cleveland, O.—Council has authorized the 
Board of Public Service to purchase 2,019 
acres of land from the estate of Constantia 
Sikorski, for $2,500, for park purposes.—C. 
W. Lapp, President of the Council; Peter 
Witt, City Clerk. 

Salem, O.—The citizens have donated a 25- 
acre tract of land to be used as a public park. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Plans are under way to se- 
cure a park. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—A tract of land on South 
Twenty-second street will be appropriated 
sd a public playground.—George W. Guthrie, 

ayor. 

Seattle, Wash.—The issuance of $1,100,000 
park and lighting bonds is being considered. 
—City Comptroller Carroll. 

Menominee, Wis.—Plans for improving all 
public grounds will be made by Warren H. 
Manning, Boston, Mass. 


PROPOSED WORK 


Palo Alto, Cal.—A park and boulevard will 
be constructed along Alma street.—Marshall 
Black, President, Improvement Club. 

Washington, D. C.—A bill has been passed 
creating Mesa Verde a National Park in Col- 
orado and New Mexico. 

Chicago, IIl.—A playground will be built on 
the site formerly occupied by the old post 
office on the lake front. 

Hampden, Me.—A tract of 22 acres of land 
owned by the Dorothy Dix Monument Asso- 
ciation will be improved and used as a park. 

Lawrence, Mass.—A tract of eleven acres 
of land has been presented for a public park. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Improvements are to be 
made in Storrow Park, to cost about $1,000.— 
Daniel F. Daley, Commissioner. 

Orange, Mass.—A seven-acre tract of land 
costing $4,000 will be used for a public park. 

New York, N. Y.—A bill has been passed 
authorizing $2,500,000 to be spent for a sea- 
side park. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—A Commissioner hag 
been appointed to make plans for a public 
park system. 

Canton, O.—About $4,000 will be spent for 
parks and boulevards. —J. P. Fawcett, Pres- 
ident, Board of Public Safety. 

Cleveland, O.—An expenditure of $170,000 
will be made for small public parks. 

Delaware, O.—The grounds around the 
courthouse and jail will be parked. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ashland, O.—Bids will be opened, August 6, 
for bonds aggregating $14,800. bearing inter- 
est at 5 per cent.—A. P. Black, City Clerk. 

Athens, O.—Bids will be onened, August 11, 
rd oo ageregating $3,100.—W. B. Golden, 
Clerk. 

Bucyrus, O.—Council is considering issue 
of $15,000 special assessment bonds. 

Cleveland, O.—An election will be held, 
August 14, to vote on issue of $1,750,000 
bonds.——-Tom L. Johnson, Mayor. 

Elyria, O.—Bids will be received, August 7, 
for 4 per cent. bonds, aggregating $50,000.— 
Frank A, Fauver, City Auditor. 

Lancaster, O.—Council is considering plans 
for extending the Hocking river improve- 
ment.—Address B. E. Shell. 

Lorain, O.—The issue of $4,000 river 
provement bonds has been authorized. 

Mount Washington, O.—Bids will be re- 
ceived, July 28, for $2,500. 5 per cent., 10- 
year village bonds.—E. H. Stevens, Clerk. 


im- 
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CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED 


San Francisco, Cal.—Bids will be received, 
August 21, for pneumatic tubes or other sim- 
ilar devices for the post office.—Geo. B. Cor- 
a Postmaster General, Washington, 


Washington, D. C.—Bids were opened, July 
14, for plumbing work in the Corcoran and 
enox schools.—Henry L. West, John Biddle, 
Commissioners, District of Columbia. 

Washington, D. C.—Bids were opened, July 
16, for furnishing and delivering at the office 
of the Supervising Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, the drafting materials, in accord- 
ance with specification and schedule.—James 
Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect. 

Chicago, Ill._—Bids were received, July 11, 
for 200 gross of mica chimneys for street 
lamps.—William Carroll, City Electrician, 
Room 12, City Hall. 

Baltimore, Md.—Bids will be received, 
August 21, for pneumatic tubes or other sim- 
ilar devices for the postoffice.—Gec. BR. Cor- 
. Postmaster General, Washington, 


Boston, Mass.—Bids will be received, Aug- 
ust 21, for pneumatic tubes or other similar 
devices for the post office.—Geo. B. Cortel- 
you, Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Detroit, Mich.—Bids were received, July 3, 
for one thousand, more or less, iron or wood 
street signs, that may be required by the city 
until July 1, 1907.—J. J. Haarer, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Bids will be received, 
August 21, for pneumatic tubes or other sim- 
ilar devices for the post office.—Geo. B. Cor- 
“ee. Postmaster General, Washington, 


Brookiyn, N. Y.—Bids will be received, 
August 21, for pneumatic tubes or other 
similar devices for the post office.—Geo. B. 
a. Postmaster General, Washington, 
D 


New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received, 
August 21, for pneumatic tubes or other sim- 
ilar devices for the post office.—Geo. B. Cor- 
a Postmaster General, Washington, 


Cincinnati, O.—Bids will be received, Aug- 
ust 21, for pneumatic tubes or other similar 
devices for the post office.—Geo. B. Cortel- 
you, Postmaster General, Washington. D © 

Columbus, O.—Bids were received, July 
12, for delivery of Portland cement, as fol- 
lows: 12,000 barrels at Akron; 1,700 barrels at 
Coshocton; 3,000 barrels at Middletown; 
2,500 barrels at Defiance; 1,600 barrels at St. 
Marys, and 1,000 barrels at Spencerville.— 
Chas. F. Perkins, Chief Ergineer of Public 
Works. 

Columbus, O.—Bids were received, July 
19, for constructing a concrete dam on Wal- 
honding river; also for dredging Walhonding 
feeder from Rosco to Six Mile dam.—Charles 
E. Perkins, Chief Engineer of Public Works. 

Plain City, O.—Bids for $1,000 bonds were 
opened, July 16, for renvairing furnaces in 
school buiJdings.—E. H. Millot, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Bids will be received, 
August 21, for pneumatic tubes or other sim- 
ilar devices for the post office.—Geo. B. Cor- 
telyou, Postmaster General, Washington, 


1D: Je. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Bids will be received, Aug- 
ust 21, for pneumatic tubes or other similar 
devices for the post office.—Geo. B. Cortelyou, 
Postmaster General, Washington. D. C. 

Charleston, S. C.—Bids will be received, 
July 21, for machinery and generating sets 
for central nower station at the Navy Yard.— 


Mordecai T. Endicott, Bureau Yards and 
Docks, Washington, D. C. 
Oconomowoc, Wis.—The City Clerk  re- 


ceived bids, July 238, for the steam heating 
system to be placed in City Hall. 


WANTS 


ARCHITECTURAL draughtsman; must be 
specially good on perspectives and rendering. 
Address, A. B. J., Municipal Journal. 

ACTIVE, energetic, responsible man as in- 
spector in contractor’s concern; best refer- 
ences and $500 cash security essential. Out- 
side, 84, Municipal Journal. 

ARTISTS and draughtsmen, capable of lay- 
ing out and executing general free hand illus- 
trating; moderate rates; permanent. De- 
signer, &} Municipal Journal, 

A COMPETENT free-hand draughtsman; 
should be qualified for high-class work. Ad- 
Gress, 87, Municipal Journal. 

DRAUGHTSMEN.—Architectural, mechan- 
ical, structural, electrical, are needed for re- 
sponsible positions; salaries, $900-$2,500. 
Write us to-day, stating experience and po- 
sition desired. Offices in 12 cities. Hap- 
goods, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 








For Machines to Drill, Blast and Test Holes and Water Wells, write «‘LOOMIS CO., TIFFIN, O.’’ 
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INCORPORATIONS 








When our readers desire to correspond 
with any of the following companies, they 
should address the company itself or a 
director, incorporator or other offictal or 
partner by name to the address (if given) 
under such name. This will prevent letters 
being returned and marked ““unknoun.” 














Adamant Brick and Tile Company, 202 
Hamilton avenue, Trenton, N. J. To manu- 
facture brick, tile, etc. Capital, $125,000. In- 
corporators: Harry Crisp, George R. Whit- 
taker, John T. Whittaker, Walter B. Engiish, 
Laura English, Trenton, N. J. : 

C. T. Anderson & Co. (Incorporated), New 
York City, Engineers and Contractors. Cap- 
ital, $100,000. Incorporators: Nelson G. Ro.- 
ers, 156 Broadway; Henry Sheldon, 87 Nassau 
street: Ernest H. Oldendorf, 146 Spring street, 
all of New York. 4 

A. W. Baily Company, 1809 Pacific avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J. To establish and main- 
tain dispensaries, hotels and training school 
for nurses, ete. Capital, $60,000. Incorpo- 
rators: A. W. Baily, F. W. S. Patschke, W. 
T. Wheeler, all as above. 

Buxton & Hollis Power Company, West 
Buxton, Maine. Light, heat and power. Cap- 
ital, $1,000. President, F. H, Hargraves: 
treasurer and clerk, A. W. Flint, West Bux- 


ton, Me. ae 
Chester Electric Company, W ilmington, 
Del. To deal in electrical supplies of all 


kinds and to supply electricity for light, heat, 
ete. Capital, $300,000. 

Climax Contract Company, 15 Exchange 
place, Jersey City, N. J. Builders, building 
contractors and decorators. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators: H. O. Coughlan, B. Staf- 
furd Mantz, Felix Ingold, all as above. 

John A. Lohram Quarry and Construction 


Company, St. Louis, Mo. Capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: Nellia A. Lohram, Rudolph 
Bucholz and John Hall. 


Jersey City Light and Equipment Company, 
73 Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lighting establishments, ete. Capital, $100.- 
000. Incorporators: Harry E. Crandall, 3190 
Broadway; James J. Farmer, 234 West 21st 
street, both of New York; Alexander Michel, 
2s akove. 

Keystone Construction and 
kany, Philadelphia, Pa. To 
raaintain public works, ete. Capita! 

Mills Building Company, St. Louis, 
Capital, $100,000. Incorvorators. 1). 
Sacise, J. S. Prosser, Virgil Ma. Ha-eis, 
B. Cummings, Frank B. Nall. 

W. J. Murray Company, New York City. 
Contracting, trucking, carting, ete. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, William J. Murray 
and William H. Trainer, 607 West 115th 
street; Henry Smith, 243 West 99th street, 
all of New Yor". 

San Domingo Construction Company, 317 
Market street, Camden, N. J. Real estate, 
construction of railroads, pavements, 


Realty Com- 
eonstruet and 
$150,000. 
Mo. 

c 


(-¢€0. 


street 


ete. Capital, $125,000. Incorporators: Henry 
F. Stockwell, Edwin G. C. Bleakly, F. G. 


Toram, all as above. 

Santo Domingo Railroad Company, 317 
Market street, Camden, N. J. To construct 
railroads from San Domingo City, Santo Do- 


mingo, to San Cristobal, same island. Cap- 
ital, $1,000,000. Incorporators: E. A. Blan- 
ton, Jr., Philadelphia; Frank Adams, Jr., 


Charles Bridge, Edwin G. C. 
above. 

East McKeesport Incline Railway Company, 
East McKeesport, Pa. To build an inclined 
railway from Westinghouse avenue, Wil- 
merding, to Broadway. 

Perry Iron Company, Erie, Pa. To manu- 
facture anv article of commerce from metal 
or wood. Incorpvorators: T. S. Clark, W. H. 
Smith, J. R. Hastings, Davenport Gilbraith 
and Harry L. Moore. 

Jackson Railway and Light Company, Jack- 
son, Tenn. To build an urban and suburban 
railway and supply power. Capital. $600,000. 


Bleakly, all as 


Incorporators: S. S. Bush, William Cox, 
Alan McDonald, John Wisdom, and 7. 
Lehmkuhl. 


Fidelity Construction Company, Fort Worth. 
Tex. Capital stock, $600,000. Purpose to 
construct railroads and bridges for railroad 
companies. Incorporators: J. M. C. Usher, 
D. J. Ehricht and D. T. Bomar, all of Fort 
Worth. 

Hunter-Farry Electric Company, Dallas, 
Tex. Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
J. Peyton Hunter, J. S. Wylie and R. R. 
Farry. 

Ozona Improvement Company, Ozona, Tex. 
To install an electric light and power plant. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: John Young, 
Elam Dudley, and others. 

Manhattan Improvement’ Club, 

Wash. Capital, $100.000. Incorporators: 
A. Jones, J. F. Douglas and N. W. Jordan. 


Seattle, 
A. 
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A DIRECTORY OF MUNICIPAL AND 
ALLIED SOCIETIES 


August 1-3. 

American Ceramic Society.—Seventh An- 
nual Summer Meeting, Beaver Falls, Pa.— 
Edward Orton, Jr., Secretary, Columbus, O. 

August 1-2. 

c. O. S. Y. S. Firemen’s Association.— 
Convention, Canadaigua, N. r.—F. G. 
Hulse, Secretary. 

August 1-3. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Association.—Convention, Southport, Pa.— 
Fred Seger, Secretary, Emporium, Pa, 

August 7-9. 

Illinois State Firemen’s Association.— 
Tournament, Urbana.—W. E. Price, Secre- 
tary, Champaign, Ill. 

August 7-9. 

Provincial Volunteer Firemen’s Associa- 
tion.—Convention, Hamilton, Ont.—W. J. 
Armstrong, Secretary, Toronto Junction. 

August 8-9. 

Northern Central 
—Convention, Pittsford, N. 
Green, Secretary, Fairport. 

August 8-9. 

Concrete Block Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association. — Annual meeting, Detroit, 
Mich.—S. L. Wiltse, Secretary, Jackson, 
Mich. 

August 14-16. 

The Union of Canadian Municipalities.— 

Sixth Annual Convention, Halifax, N. S.— 


Firemen’s Association. 
Y.—W. O. 


W. D. Lighthall, M.A., Secretary, West- 
mount. 
August 14-16. 
National Firemen’s Association.—Con- 
vention, Roanoke, Va.—O. J. McCarthy, 


Secretary, P. O. Box 600, St. Louis, Mo. 
August 14-16. 

Nebraska State Firemen’s Association.— 
Convention and tournament, Fremont.—E. 
A. Miller, Secretary, Kearney. 

August 14-17. 
Western Pennsylvania Association.—Con- 


vention, McDonald, Pa.—W. H. Sharal, 
Secretary, Braddock. 
August 15-16. 

Five County Volunteer  Association.— 
Convention, Canton, Pa.—E. J. Cleveland, 
Secretary. 

August 15-17. 
International Association of Municipal 


Electricians.—Annual meeting. New Haven, 
Conn.—Frank P. Foster, Secretary, Corn- 
ine, IN... ¥. 

August 16. 

New England Veteran Fireman’s League. 
—Hand Engine Muster, Providence, R. I.— 
tv. H. Hathaway, Secretary, Hyde Park 
Mass. 

August 21-22. 

Interstate Firemen’s Association.—Tour- 
nament, Carroll, la.—J. H. Post, Secretary, 
Carroll. 

August 21-24. 

New York State Firemen’s Association.— 
Convention, parade and tournament, 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Thomas Honohan, Sec- 
retary, Frankfort, N. Y. 

August 22-24, 

Virginia State Firemen’s Association.— 
Convention, Richmond.—G. C. Cumming, 
Secretary, Portsmouth, Va. 

September 5. 

American Society of Civil Engineers.— 
Next meeting, 220 West 57th street, New 
York.—Charles Warren Hunt, Secretary. 

September 26-28. 

League of American Municipalities.— 
Tenth annual convention, Chicago.—John 
MacViecar, Secretary, Des Moines, Iowa. 

September. 

Municipal Civil Service Commissions of 
all cities in New York State.—Under aus- 
pices of State Civil Service Commission, 
Albany, N. Y. 

September. 
New England Water Works Association. 


—Annual convention, White Mountains.— 
Willard Kent, Secretary, 715 Tremont 
Temple. Poston, Mass. 

October 9. 


American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ments.—Annual convention. Birmingham, 
Ala.—George W. Tillson. Secretary, Mu- 
nicipal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

October 9-12. 

International Association of Fire Engji- 
neers.—Annual convention, Dallas. Tex.— 
Jas. McFall, Secretary, Roanoke, Va. 

October 15-19. 

American Street and Interurban Railway 
Association.—Annual convention, Colum- 
bus. Ohio.—B. V. Swenson, Secretary, 30 
Wall street. New York City. 

November 14-16. 

International Conaress on Tuberculosis. 
—New York City. (The principal purpose 
of the congress will be that of urging pre- 
ventive legislation against tuberculosis, the 
adoption of municipal and government 


sanitariums and discussion of all the ques- 
tions involved.) 


Firemen’s: 
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PATENT CLAIMS 
824,770.—Fire-Hydrant Drain. George J. 
Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. Serial No. 
250,531. 


In combination with a hydrant, of a drain 
receptacle therefor, means for removing the 
contents from said receptacle, and means 
for passing steam through said receptacle 
and thence through said hydrant. 

824,804. — Auxiliary Fire-Alarm System. 
George F. Milliken, Boston, Mass., assignor 
to Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Serial No. 283,590. 
The combination with the auxiliary actu- 

ating mechanism of a signal box, a circuit 
therefor, and sub-stations, each sub-station 
having means for operating said circuit, of 
an indicating device, a circuit therefor, and 
means for operating the indicator-circuit con- 
trolled by any one of said sub-stations, sub- 
stantially as described. 

825,284.—Beam Clamp and Support for Rein- 
forced Concrete forms. William H. Dillon, 
Detroit, Mich. Serial No. 245,001. 

In building apparatus of the character de- 
scribed, the combination with an upright, of 
a transverse member supported thereon, and 
vertical mold-supporting devices upon the 
transverse member provided with joist-seats. 
825,392.—Reinforced Concrete Sectional Con- 

duit. Hugh J. Keenan and Edmund J. 

Tobin, Jackson, Mich., assignors of one- 

third to Stephen H. Carroll, Jackson, Mich. 

Serial No. 302,516. 

In a sectional conduit, the combination with 
abutting sections, of means for locking said 
sections together, said sections and locking 
— — ee oe and arranged to per- 

he latter to be operate . 2 j - 

rior of the conduit. puniniiieiaimadnans 
825,564.—Anchored-Block Pavement. Alexan- 
der Van Hafften and John L. Gilmore, Min- 

neapolis, Minn. Serial No. 276,969. 

The combination with a plurality of paving 
blocks laid in rows, with the blocks of the 
rows in close contact, and with the blocks of 
the several rows in close contact, said blocks 
having longitudinally-aligned side grooves in 
the direction of the rows of blocks, of a sup- 
port for said blocks, of flat anchoring-bars 
seated entirely within the aligned grooves of 
adjacent rows of blocks, and bolts seated in 
— blocks, Leman some said anchor-bars 
au serving to anchor the >Ks, subs - 
tially as described. ee 
825,623.—Combined Telephone and Alarm 

po enone Pring ." ‘oo Chicago, Ill., 

ilo G. 

Serial No, 204,978. a 

The combination in a telephone-exchang 
System of a central nattane for Prins or 
current to the subscriber’s instrument and 
for signaling, means for interconnecting sub- 
scribers circuits for conversation, a sub- 
scriber S Instrument, a circuit thereto, means 
for maintaining a normally continuous flow 
of current in the circuit of insufficient 
strength to affect the telephone signaling ap- 
paratus, alarm-receiving apparatus associ- 
ated with the circuit and adapted to be 
maintained In its normal condition as long as 
any current is present in the circuit, and 
par ge on Dg associated with the 
re adapt¢ ‘prive sai -ireui | 
prsntetan pted to deprive said circuit of all 
825,627.—Reinforced Concrete 

for Buildings. Charles P. Weeks, San 

Francisco, Cal. Serial No. 273,367. 

Structural building material, consisting of 
metal pipes having supporting-plates at the 
lower ends, sleeves at the upper ends adapted 
to receive other pipes or tubes to form a con- 
tinuation of the column, said sleeves having 
supporting-plates and having below. said 
platcs lateral branches curved in cross-sec- 
tion and open at the top and forming seats 
for the ends of girders and beams, and said 
pines and branches embedded in concrete. 
825,637.—Process of Purifying Water. Charles 

A. Brown, Lorain, Ohio, assignor to Amer- 

ican Steel and Wire Company, a Corpora- 

tion of New Jersey. Serial No. 276,961. 

The herein-described method of purifying 
water, which consists in treating the water 
with a coagulant compound in the presence 
of a relatively smaller amount of a compound 
which is decomposed to form a germicidal 
precipitate, and filtering the water through 
such precipitate. 
825,743.—Excavating and Conveying System. 


Construction 


Ernest B. Merry, Augusta, Ga. Serial No. 
257,608. 
In an excavating and conveying system, 


the combination with tracks, of a frame mov- 
able thereon, an excavating apparatus de- 
livering to the frame, and a car movable 
upon the tracks to a point within the frame. 
825,846.—Making Cement Structures Water- 
proof. Gustav H. Liebau, Metuchen, N. J., 
assignor of one-fourth to Charles A. Wan- 
ner, Melrose Park, Pa., and one-fourth to 
John A. Stahr, Elkins Park, Pa. Serial 
No. 293,037. 
A compound consisting of concrete, silicate 
of soda and whale-oil. 





Proposals 


Department of Public Works, 


Bureau of Surveys, Office 416 City Hall, 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 26, 1906. 
Sealed proposals, endorsed ‘‘Bids for Dredg- 
ing the Channel of the Delaware River,’ and 
addressed to the undersigned, at the office 
above mentioned, will be received until 12 
o’clock, noon, on August 15, 1906, for Sched- 
ule A, Dredging the Channel of the Delaware 


River. 

Plans for the 
in the office of the 
delphia. 

tpecifications 


exhibited 
Phila- 


above work will be 
Bureau of Surveys, 


and blank forms upon which 


bids must be made will be furnished upon 
apmication to the Chief Engineer, Room 416, 
City Hall. Bidders must be skilled and regu- 


enzeged in the class of work bid for. 
considered unless accompanied 
from the City Solicitor that 
an ordinance requiring pro- 


larly 
No bid will be 
by a certificate 

the provisions of 


posal bonds when the bids exceed in amount 
five hundred dollars, approved May 25, 1860 
(p. 81, West), have been complied with. The 
Director reserves to himself the right to re- 
ject any or all bids, as he may deem best for 
the interests of the city. 


HICKS, 
Director. 


THOMAS L. 


Lighting of Streets 


Office of the Mayor, 
Anniston, Alabama, July 17, 1906. 

BIDS WANTED 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be re- 
ceived at this office until 12 o’clock, noon, 
September 20, 1906, for furnishing a minimum 
of one hundred (100) electric are lights, to 
be located under the direction of the Mayor 
and City Council, on the streets of Anniston, 
maintaining same and supplying current for 
the lighting thereof nightly until 10 o’clock p. 
m., and during all dark hours after said hour, 
for terms of ten, twenty and thirty years, be- 
ginning July 1, 1908. Consumption of electric 


current at the are of said lamps must be 
given, and in all bids must be given a bid for 


lamps consuming 450 watts at the lamp ter- 
minals. The award of this contract will carry 
with it a franchise for the privilege of supnly- 
ing electric current for all purposes to cor- 
porations and private citizens, and rates at 
which said current will be sold must be made 
a part of each proposition. A certified check 
on aeresponsible bank for one thousand 
($1,000) dollars must accompany each bid as a 
guarantee that a contract. under’ $15.000 
bond, will be entered into within thirty days 
after the award thereof, for the purpose of 
carrying out the terms of the contract. The 
citv reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids. 
THOMAS E. KILBY, 
Mayor. 


Notice to Contractors 


Office 
Anniston, 


of the 
Ala., 


Mavor, 
July 21, 1906. 


proposals will be received by the 
until 12 o’clock noon, August 8, 
1906, for paving Noble street. from Ninth to 
Thirteenth streets inclusive, with either 
vitrified brick or Bitulithic. 

A certified check for $500, made payable 
to the city of Anniston, must accompany each 
proposal, 

The right 
proposals. 
from the 


Sealed 
undersigned 


any or all 
obtained 


to reject 
may be 


is reserved 

Specifications 
undersigned. 
THOS. E. KILBY, 

Mayor. 


Street Lighting 


will be received by the 
Pottsville, Pa., until 7.30 
p.m., on Tuesday, Sept. 18, 1906, for lighting 
the streets of the borough and borough 
buildings with either electricity or gas for a 
period of five years from February 15, 1907. 
“Bids for electric lighting to be for 137 or 


Sealed proposals 
Town Council of 


more are lights and 50 or more incandescent 
lights for streets, with extra bids for build- 
ings. 


“Successful bidder to furnish approved 
bond in the sum of ten thousand dollars, con- 
ditioned for faithful performance of contract. 

“A certified check for $2,500 to accompany 
each bid, which shall be forfeited on failure 
to execute said bond and contract. Candle 
power and character of lamp to be designated 


in bid. Council reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids or parts of bids.’’ 
By order of Town Council. 


BERNER, Town Clerk. 


1906. 


Attest:—G. A. 
Pottsville, June 19, 








MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER 


Paving 


Sealed bids will be received at the City 
Clerk’s office, Flint, Mich., until August 13, 
1906, at 3 o’clock P. M., for furnishing all 
material and performing all labor necessary 
in the construction of approximately 10,000 
linear ft. of combination cement, curb, and 
gutter and 16,350 sq. yds. of brick pavement 
complete, in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications on file in-the City Clerk’s office. The 
job will be let in four sections, and a certified 
check of $500 will be required for each sec- 
tion bid on. The Council reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids. 


D. E. NEWCOMBE, 
City Clerk. 





Vor. XXI., No. 5 


Destructors for Edmonton 


City of Edmonton, Alta. Tenders for Ref- 
use Destructors. 

Tenders are invited for destructors for the 
city sanitary department. 

Present population approximately 12,000. 
Propositions and plans to be fully descrip- 
tive of capacity, ete., with arrangements 
for readily extending the plant. 

Tenders and plans addressed ‘City Com- 
missioners. Edmonton,”’ to be delivered not 
later than Monday, 6th August. 1906. 
GEORGE J. KINNAIRD, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
June 25, 1906 


Poles and Wires 


Coal Dale, Pa., Borough intends to wire and 
pole the Borough for street and house light. 
Would like to meet a party who could give 
an estimate of the cost of this work. 

CON F. BONER, Secy. 


Edmonton, 











trial. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


To Prove that Daus’ ‘‘Tip-Top” is the best and 
simplest device for making 100 Copies from 
pen-written and 50 Copies from type-written 
original, we will ship complete duplicator, cap 
size, without deposit on ten (10) days’ 
Price, $7.50, less trade 
discount, 334 per cent., 


THE FELIX H. A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


111 John St., New York City 


B5 Net. 


or 











Back Numbers Wanted 











We are short of copies of February 21st and 
April 25th, 1906, of this paper. 
and do not want to keep them you will oblige us 
greatly by mailing them to the New York office, 

Flatiron Building, 


If you have them 


¢/Madison Square. 











“All previous 


atid discounts withdrawn 


Several tons of.our new Hydraulic Handbooks 
are Row readyand copiés.will be sent post- 


paid fo anyone’ 


interested4n MODERN PIPING, 


BOILERS and HYDRAULIC MINING SUPPLIES. 


ABENDROTH & 


M AIN erice & FACTORY 





ROOT MFG, CO, 


PITTSBU ae 
MEXICO CITY 














